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A    VENERATED    BOULDER. 


A  /TORE  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  a  sea-worn 
•*■'■*■  and  storm-racked  vessel  found  a  haven  of  rest  in  the 
harbor  of  Cape  Cod  on  the  eastern  shore  of  America.  It  was 
in  the  season  of  bitter 

gales  and  icy    sleet.  .«£~xa&  <fe  ^4**\f JvT-ct    *f" 

Cold  and  forbidding 
appeared  the  surface 
of  the  bay,  broken  in- 
to green  and  white 
masses  by  the  tem- 
pestuous winds  which 
swept  fiercely  from 
desolate  shores  bound 
in  the  grasp  pf  the 
snow-crowned  frost- 
king.  But  if  the 
little  Mayflower  had 
possessed  sensibilities 
and  the  power  to 
make  them  known, 
she  would  have  said 
that,  rough  as  were 
the  waters  and  bleak 
as  were  the  locking 
shores  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  she  was 
glad  to  drop  her 
anchor  in  a  place 
which  promised  pro- 
tection from  the  wild- 
er gales  and  higher 
tossing  billows  of  the 
cruel  Atlantic.  What 
the  frail  vessel  might 
have  felt  in  all  her 
strained  but  nobly 
staunch    timbers    at 

rcachitiL'    tin-     se\ere 
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harbor   of  safety   after   her  many   perils,    every   one    of   her         ated  under  the  guise  of  law.     They 
dovoted  crew  and  passengers  sensed  in  his  inmosl  soul.    The        biting  rancor  of  unfriendly  judges 
pilgrim-  had  encountered  such  storms  of  life  and  persecution        could  not  appeal  to  anj  written  guarantee  of  their  rights  which 
as  could  well  match  the  ocean's  tempest.  Before  them  stretched        their  enemies  were  bound  to  respeot ;  but  they  felt  that  their 


a  country  harsher  than  they  had  sought,  but  yet  so  merciful  in 
comparison  to  the  lands  from  which  they  had  fled,  that  nature's 
cruel  repose  of  Winter  was  welcome  to  them. 

On  the  21st  day  of 
December,  1020,  the 
little  band  of  one 
hundred  and  two 
Puritans  landed  upon 
Plymouth  Rock  With 
prayerful  hearts  they 
established  them- 
selves as  a  pure,  God- 
fearing colony.  The 
granite  rock  upon 
which  they  had  set 
their  firm  but  wearied 
feet  was  sacredly  pre- 
served. To-day  it  is 
the  object  of  much 
semblance  of  venera- 
tion bv  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Puritan 
Fathers  and  by  Amer- 
icans in  general.  It 
still  stands  upon  the 
ocean  -  swept  shore, 
and  is  protected  by 
railiugs  and  a  granite 
canopy. 

Plymouth  Rock  is 
a  tangible  portion  of 
Freedom's  foundation 
The  men  whose  foot- 
stops  made  it  sacred 

had  been  t  he  victims, 
ill  their  native  hind,  of 

the  persecuting  hate  of 

religious  bigotry  oper- 

lad  been  made  to  feel  the 

and   prosecutors.     They 
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God-given  authority  to  live  holily  was  invaded,  and  rather  than 
yield  those  principles  which  can  never  be  justly  alienated  from 
the  individual  to  the  government,  they  sought  a  new  land  and 
a  freer  air.  So  they  set  their  faces  to  the  west,  resolute  in 
their  grand  purpose  to  establish  themselves  under  God's  pro- 
tection in  the  distant,  almost  unknown,  western  wilds.  While 
the  Mayflower  rode  at  anchor  in  the  bay — before  any  one  of  the 
party  was  permitted  to  land,  a  solemn  compact  was  signed;  by 
the  terms  of  which  they  all  were  bound  to  submit  "to  such 
just  and  equal  laws  as  should  be  enacted  for  the  general  good." 

Around  the  names  of  Plymouth  Rock  and  Plymouth  Colony 
hover  many  of  the  most  endearing  recollections  of  the  early 
days  of  America.  It  was  here  that  the  spirit  of  freedom  was 
cherished  and  permitted  to  grow  to  its  full  stature.  The 
descendants  of  the  pilgrim  fathers  were  among  the  noblest 
patriots  of  revolutionary  times.  Many  of  the  later  descendants 
have  been  among  the  foremost  of  true  and  righteous  reformers. 

But,  unhappily,  not  all  of  the  men  who  proudly  traca  their 
ancestry  back  to  the  pilgrim  fathers  are  worthy  the  name  of 
"Puritan  stock."  Some  of  these  men  hold  exalted  station, 
and  are  never  tired  of  boasting  of  their  lineage.  They  claim 
that  the  spirit  which  prompted  their  fathers  to  oppose  tyran- 
nical and  proscriptive  edicts  was  the  noblest  which  can  animate 
the  human  heart.  Base,  indeed,  in  their  opinion  would  be  the 
creature  who  could  question  the  virtue,  the  sublimity,  or  the 
rightfulness  of  the  course  taken  by  the  Puritans.  And  yet 
these  self-praising,  vain  descendants  are  among  the  foremost  in 
a  bigoted  warfare  upon  other  people  who  only  do  as  the 
Pilgrims  did.  The  only  point  of  similarity  between  the  Puri- 
tan Pathers  and  some  of  their  degenerate  descendants  is 
wherein  each  party  drives  its  Roger  Williams  forth  to  find  a 
refuge  in  the  wilderness,  among  savages,  for  daring  to  preach 
"soul  liberty." 

I  never  read  the  speech  of  a  New  Eogland  senator  or  repre- 
sentative, in  which  he  calls  for  the  annihilation  of  any  class  of 
conscientious  reformers,  without  feeling  that  I  would  like  to 
reply  to  his  lengthy,  illogical  tirade  by  the  simple  words, 
"Plymouth  Rock."  Kennon. 


THE    HARMONY    OF    NATURE. 


BV  E.   f.   r. 


( Continued  from  page  ?>1 4. ) 

IN  the  previous  chapter  the  peculiar  character  of  some  of 
Nature's  forces  was  dwelt  upon  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  harmony  that  exists  with  the  unorganized  elements  which 
surround  us.  and  how  well  they  are  adapted  to  the  wants  and 
requirements  of  man,  whom  the  Lord  placed  at  the  head  of 
His  creations.  The  same  beautiful  and  perfect  harmony  will 
be  found  to  exist  in  all  of  God's  creations,  both  in  what  is 
called  organized  and  unorganized  matter— in  either  the  animal, 
vegetable  or  mineral  kingdom. 

There  is  a  nice  and  pleasing  illustration  of  this  displayed  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom  with  all  its  variety  of  forms.  The 
beauty  of  landscape  scenery  is  produced  by  the  harmonious 
blending  together  of  the  colors  and  tints  in  the  different  vari- 
eties of  vegetation  which  the  earth  brings  forth;  together  with 
the  symmetrical  forms  and  outlines  of  the  objects  presented. 
M  here  the  course  of  nature  is  unobstructed  there  is  found  in 
the  design  it  presents  no  abruptness  or  sudden  change  that 
is  offensive  to  the  eye:  everything  in  the  form  of  vegetation 
has  a  tendency  to  add  beauty  to  the  view. 


But  while  the  products  of  nature  in  the  vegetable  kingdom 
are  so  well  adapted  to  please  and  gratify  the  sense  of  sight, 
they  are  at  the  same  time  suited  to  be  of  the  greatest  utility  to 
the  animal  creation.  As,  for  instance,  grasses  and  herbage, 
which  form  the  principal  food  of  beasts,  grow  close  to  the 
ground,  where  they  are  within  easy  reach  of  the  quadrupeds 
that  feed  upon  such  vegetation. 

Some  perhaps  may  think  the  animals  that  eat  grass  or  herbs 
do  so  because  nothing  else  is  within  their  reach,  and  not  from 
choice.  This,  however,  is  not  the  fact.  Upon  examination  it 
will  be  discovered  that  their  constitution  is  most  admirably 
adapted  to  a  diet  of  this  kind,  and  it  would  be  next  to  impos- 
sible for  them  to  live  upon  food  "of  a  different  nature. 

Pruits,  again,  are  generally  found  hanging  from  the  branches 
of  trees,  at  an  elevation  from  the  ground,  where  they  arc  out 
of  the  way  of  animals  that  would  trample  them  under  foot, 
and  where  they  can  better  receive  the  needed  sunlight;  at  the 
same  time  they  are  partially  protected  from  the  scorching  rays 
of  the  sun,  which  would  otherwise  destroy  them,  by  the  sur- 
rounding leaves  that  the  trees  produce.  Birds  and  those  ani- 
mals which  live  upon  fruits  have  the  ability  to  climb  or  fly  to 
the  branches  upon  which  they  grow  and  ripen,  and  thus  secure 
the  food  necessary  to  sustain  life.  Animals  that  subsist  upon 
roots  have  also  the  power  to  burrow  into  the  earth  for  them. 

There  is  another  important  provision  in  nature  that  truly 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  merely  accidental.  It  will  be  found 
that  in  warm,  tropical  countries  a  great  variety  of  fruit  and 
spiees  abounds  throughout  the  year.  As  it  is  generally  known, 
the  eating  of  such  things  has  the  effect  of  keeping  the  blood 
cool  and  thin.  The  inhabitants  of  warm  countries  are  thereby 
better  enabled  to  endure  the  heat  by  living  upon  the  diet  which 
nature  provides  than  if  they  ate  food  of  a  different  character. 
In  extremely  cold  countries,  again,  fruit  does  not  grow.  The 
climate  is  not  adapted  to  its  production.  The  people  there- 
fore live  mostly  upon  animal  flesh  and  oil,  with  what  grass  or 
weeds  they  can  procure.  A  diet  of  this  kind  imparts  a  great 
deal  of  heat  to  the  sj'stem,  which  is  very  necessary  to  sustain 
life  in  such  a  climate.  In  the  temperate  climates,  where  both 
warm  and  cold  weather  are  experienced  to  some  extent,  a 
variety  of  fruits  grow  and  grain  of  different  kinds  yield  abund- 
antly. The  fruit,  which  is  most  suitable  for  a  summer  diet, 
abounds  only  in  the  warm  part  of  the  year;  and  as  most  fruits 
are  perishable  and  cannot  be  kept  through  the  cold  weather 
only  by  artificial  means,  it  is  evident  that  nature  does  not 
intend  that  they  should  be  used  then  to  such  an  extent  as  in 
summer  time. 

The  harmony  that  exists  with  the  manifold  creations  of  our 
Maker  is  also  manifested  in  the  fact  that  all  animals  are  pro- 
vided with  some  means  of  escape  from  their  foes;  while  at  the 
same  time  those  animals  which  prey  upon  others  are  also  gifted 
with  power  or  sagacity  to  enable  them  to  secure  the  creatures 
they  prey  upon.  If  the  case  was  different — if  the  weaker 
animals  had  no  way  of  escaping  the  attacks  of  their  enemies, 
the  latter  by  their  ravages  would  soon  bring  about  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  former.  ( )r  if  the  stronger  of  the  carnivorous,  or 
flesh-eating,  animals  had  no  way  of  procuring  food  they  would 
also  become  extinct  unless  they  could  subsist  upon  a  vegetable 
diet.  As  it  is,  however,  there  is  an  equilibrium  maintained  in 
the  animal  kingdom. 

Only  a  few  illustrations  of  the  harmony  existing  in  nature 
have  been  given  in  these  sketches.  By  observation  it  will  be 
found  that  throughout  the  whole  of  nature's  domain  the  same 
beautiful  harmony  is  traceable.  The  object  in  writing  this 
was  not  to  exhaust  the  subject,  for  that  would  be  impossible 
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but  mere]}-  to  awaken  thoughts  within  the  minds  of  young 
readers  that  they  may  better  appreciate  the  goodness  of  God 
in  providing  so  well  for  their  wants  and  requirements.  Any 
number  of  examples  of  the  perfection  of  nature  might  be  dis- 
covered by  a  person  who  observes  or  takes  notice  of  his  sur- 
roundings. A  thinking  person  will  find  something  new  to  him 
in  nature,  which  calls  forth  his  admiration,  almost  every  day 
of  his  life. 


THE  RELATION  OF  OUR  YOUTH 
TO  THE  CHURCH  OF  GOD. 


BY  JOS.    E.    TAYLOR. 


T^HE  youth  of  Zion  must  be  considered  in  a  very  different 
*  light  from  the  youth  of  the  civilized  world  in  general,  and 
that,  too,  for  many  reasons,  prominent  among  which  may  be 
quoted  their  very  close  relationship  to  the  Church  of  God  as 
established  upon  the  earth,  most  of  them  having  been  born, 
as  it  were,  in  the  Church.  Receiving  from  their  birth  all  the 
privileges  and  blessings  which  the  Church  affords,  should  they 
not  also  be  considered  as  subject  to  its  ecclesiastical  authority 
from  their  youth  up? 

Much  has  been  said  by  writers  and  public  speakers  denun- 
ciatory of  our  ecclesiastical  administration,  either  as  a  whole 
or  in  part,  but  assertion  is  not  proof,  neither  is  declamation 
evidence.  It  is  not  designed  in  this  article  to  sustain  our  right 
as  an  organized  Church  to  an  ecclesiastical  government  for  we 
ourselves  are  satisfied  upon  that  point.  Neither  do  we  wish 
to  criticise  or  copy  the  discipline,  rule,  government  or  admin- 
istration of  any  religious  denomination  in  existance,  because 
that  which  we  possess  has  been  given  to  us  direct  from  heaven, 
though  we  might  quote  many  things  that  are  praiseworthy 
among  them  in  relation  to  this  question. 

But  to  our  text — "The  relation  of  our  youth  to  the  Church 
of  God."  In  the  Book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  Sec.  20, 
verse  TO,  we  find  the  following:  "Every  member  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  having  children,  is  to  bring  them  unto  the 
Elders  before  the  Church,  who  are  to  lay  their  hands  upon 
them  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  bless  them  in  His 
name." 

In  Sec.  G8,  verses  25  to  lis,  also  verse  31,  read  as  follows: 
"And  again,  inasmuch  as  parents  have  children  in  Zion,  or  any 
of  her  Stakes  which  are  organized,  that  teach  them  not  to 
understand  the  doctrine  of  repentance,  faith  in  Christ  the  Son 
of  the  living  God,  aud  of  baptism  and  the  gift  of  the  Ho'y 
Ghost  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  when  fight  years  old,  the 
sin  be  upon  the  heads  of  the  parents;  for  this  shall  be  a  law 
unto  the  inhabitants  of  Zion,  or  in  any  of  her  Stakes 
which  are  organized  ;  and  their  children  shall  be  baptized  for 
the  remission  of  their  sins  when  eight  years  old,  and  receive 
the  laying  on  of  the  hands,  and  they  shall  also  teach  their 
children  to  pray  and  to  walk   uprightly  before  the    Lord." 

"Now  I  the  Lord,  am  not  well  pleased  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Zion,  for  there  are  idlers  among  them;  and  their  children 
air-  a  I-,  i  growing  up  in  wickedness ;  they  also  seek  not  earnest!] 
the  riches  of  eternity,  but  their  eyes  are  full  of  greediness." 

The  first  quotation  is  from  a  revelation  given  in  April.  1830, 
the  same  month  and  year  in  which  the  Church  was  organized. 
The  blessing  of  children  was  made  an  imperative  dutj  to  be 
attended  to  by  the  parents,  the  Elders,  (possessing  ecclesiasti- 
cal authority),  were  Darned  as  tin  ones  to  confer  the  blessing. 
The  second  quotation  is  from  a  revelation  given  our  year  ami 


seven  months  afterwards,  and  was  equally  as  imperative  and 
binding  as  the  first.  The  blessing  of  the  children  of  parents 
belonging  to  the  Church  appears  to  be  the  first  exercise  of 
this  ecclesiastical  authority  or  more  correctly  speaking  the 
authority  of  the  Priesthood.  But  it  does  not  stop  here,  for 
parents  are  commanded  to  teach  their  children  faith,  repent- 
ance, baptism,  the  laying  on  of  hands  for  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
also  to  see  that  they  are  baptized  when  eight  yea's  old,  to  neg- 
lect which  is  pronounced  a  sin.  The  28th  verse  says,  "For  this 
shall  be  a  law  unto  the  inhabitants  of  Zion,  or  in  any  of  her 
Stakes  which  are  organized."  We  learn  then  that  the  author- 
ity which  revealed  the  Church  of  Christ  and  the  order  pertain- 
ing thereto,  also  revealed  the  relationship  existing  between  the 
Church  and  the  children  of  its  members  as  well  as  the  duty 
of  parents  to  their  children  and  dictated  in  relation  to  the 
rights  of  children  to  receive  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel  as 
well  as  their  parents. 

This  brings  us  to  another  point,  namely :  if  the  children  of 
parents  who  are  members  of  the  Church  are  eligible  to  the 
rights,  privileges  and  blessings  thereof  in  their  own  proper 
persons,  are  they  not  also  amenable  to  the  Church  in  regard  to 
their  conduct  and  acts  as  are  their  parents?  We  answer,  yes, 
in  proportion  to  their  capacity  to  understand  and  comprehend 
the  law  of  God,  for  are  they  not  members  of  the  Church  after 
baptism  and  confirmation  ?  Most  assuredly  they  are.  Hence 
they  must  answer  in  their  individual  person  to  the  Priesthood 
of  God  without  being  relieved  in  the  least  from  their  responsi- 
bility to  their  parents. 

We  find  in  the  commandments  that  were  given  to  ancient 
Israel  the  following  :  "Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother  that 
thy  days  may  be  long  upon  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
giveth  thee."  The  Lord  was  revealing  Himself  to  the  people 
and  giving  them  commandments,  and  this  one  I  have  quoted 
is  directed  particularly  to  the  children.  In  Deuteronomy,  2 1  st 
chapter  and  from  the  18th  to  the  2 1st  verses,  we  read  of  a  law 
that  Moses  gave  in  regard  to  a  rebellious  son— that  he  was  to 
be  stoned  to  death.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 
enjoined  upou  the  children,  obedience  to  their  parents.  In 
fact,  parental  authority  has  been  sustained  from  the  begin- 
ning of  time  and  always  will  be  when  the  Almighty  speaks  and 
His  servants  administer  to  the  people.  A  father  might  disin- 
herit his  son  but  he  cannot  cut  him  off  from  the  Church  though 
worthy  to  be  thus  dealt  with.  The  authority  of  the  Church 
only  can  sever  him  therefrom.  The  rebellious  son  in  the  days 
of  Moses  had  to  be  turned  over  to  the  elders  of  the  city  by  his 
parents;  aud  why?  Because  his  crime  was  not  against  his 
parents  only  but  against  the  law  of  God,  which  commanded 
him  to  honor  his  father  aud  his  mother.  Thus  while  the  rights 
of  children  from  infancy  by  virtue  of  their  relation  to  parents 
who  belong  to  the  Church  arc  as  well  provided  for  and  so  care 
fully  guarded,  at  the  same  time  the  Church  will  always  exercise 
its  authority  upon  the  wrong  doer,  child  as  well  as  parent. 

This  brings  us  to  another  question ;  "To  what  extentare  par- 
ents responsible  for  their  children?"  We  answer,  no  further  than 
the  Lord  has  made  manifest  in  His  revelations  to  us.  This 
duty  done,  the  child  must  answer  to  the  Church  for  its  entire 
conduct,  good  or  bid.  On  the  oilier  hand,  the  wrong  doing 
of  a  father  will  not  affect  a  well  doing  son,  no  more  than  did 
the  apostasy  of  Abraham's  father  prevent  him  from  receiving 

the  Priesthood  and  becoming  the  lather  of  the  faithful  and 
the  friend  of  God.  from  the  moment  we  become  partakers  of 
the  gospel  through  obedience  to  its  ordinances  we  assume  an 
individual  responsibility  and  are  individually  amenable  to  the 

authority  of  the    Church,  both  child  and  parent. 
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ICELAND     AND     THE     GEYSERS. 


TN  the  arctic  regions,  between  latitude  65  and  70,  there  is  an 
-*■  island  but  little  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  larger 
than  Ireland,  but  does  not  contain  more  than  about  70,000 
inhabitants.  It  is  called  Iceland,  but  its  original  name  was 
Snowland.  This  name  was  given  to  it  by  Naddodr,  a  famous 
pirate,  who  was  driven  there  in  the  year  SCO.  He  describes  it 
as  a  country  without  inhabitants,  and  entirely  covered  with 
;  now.  It  was  visited  soon  after  by  Gardar  Sverison,  a  Swede, 
who  sailed  around  it,  and  on  returning  to  Sweden,  called  it 
after  his  own  name,  Gardar's  Isle.  The  name  was  changed  to 
Iceland  by  Floki  Vilgerdarson,  another  pirate,  who  spent  a 
Winter  in  the  bay;  but  when  Spring  came,  he  was  blocked  in 
by  mountains  of  ice,  supposed  to  have  drifted  from  Greenland. 

Iceland  was  first  peopled  in  870,  by  a  colony  of  Norwegians, 
headed  by  two  noblemen,  Ingolf,  and  his  brother-in-law,  Hior- 
lief.  They  found  no  inhabitants ;  but  crosses  and  some  other 
symbols  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  were  discovered  in  the 
south  of  the  island,  are  supposed  to  have  been  left  there  by 
some  Irish  firshermen.  On  this  discovery  is  founded  the  tradi- 
tion which  says  that  Iceland  was  conquered  by  King  Arthur. 
The  laws  and  religion  of  the  Icelanders  were  the  same  as 
among  the  Norwegians  until  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
which  took  place  in  982.  The  chief  deity  was  Thor,  who  was 
worshiped  with  sacrifices,  generally  of  beasts,  but  sometimes 
of  men. 

At  the  Reformation,  one  of  the  two  bishops  of  the  island 
took  the  side  of  Luther.  The  whole  of  the  inhabitants  since 
that  time  have  followed  the  religion  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
The  government  was  at  first  a  republic,  but,  owing  to  the  con- 
tentions of  the  chief  men,  the  people  agreed  to  recognize  the 
King  of  Norway  as  their  ruler. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  Iceland  and  Noiway  were  united 
to  the  crown  of  Denmark. 

There  is  but  little  in  the  history  of  Iceland  beyond  a  record 
of  calamities.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  there  were  six  vol- 
canic eruptions,  which  destroyed  most  of  the  cattle,  as  well  as 
the  dwellings  of  the  people,  and  rendered  a  great  part  of  the 
land  unfit  for  pasture.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  two-thirds 
of  the  population  were  swept  away  in  one  year  by  the  "black 
death."  The  third  that  survived  had  to  endure  the  miseries 
of  famine ;  for  the  disease  that  had  destroyed  the  people 
destroyed  nearly  all  the  cattle.  "The  last  century,  however," 
says  the  Hon.  Arthur  Dillon,  writing  in  1840,  "seems  to  have 
concentrated  the  horrors  of  the  proceeding  ones,  and  has,  per- 
haps, been  altogether  the  most  terrible  that  has  passed  over 
Iceland.  In  1707,  the  small-pox  found  its  way  into  the  island, 
and  out  of  a  population  of  47,000,  swept  16,O0<)  into  the  grave 
in  one  year.  In  1759,  after  a  succession  of  inclement  years, 
the  almost  entire  loss  of  their  cattle  brought  on  a  famine,  and 
another  gap  was  made  in  the  numbers  of  the  people,  who  were 
barely  recovered  from  their  last  scourge.  Starvation  succeeded 
disease,  and  10,000  fell  victims  to  this  second  visitation.  The 
third  and  greatest  calamity  was  the  unparalleled  eruption  of 
several  volcanoes  in  1783.  The  waters  of  the  river  Skaptaa 
were  suddenly  dried  up,  and  a  torrent  of  liquid  fire  rolled  in 
their  stead.  This  was  followed  soon  after  by  other  streams  of 
lava,  that  came  down  with  such  rapidity  as  to  drive  the  inhabi- 
tants from  their  houses  ;  frequent  earthquakes  were  felt,  and  a 
phenomenon,  not  before  witnessed  in  such  cases,  appeared  in 
the  form  of  a  dense  cloud  that  covered  the  whole  island,  and 
involved  it  in  total  darkness.  The  consequences  were  terrible  : 
the  air  became  infected ;  the  ground,  covered  with  volcanic 


ashes,  produced  grass  that  poisoned  the  Cattle  that  fed  on  it. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  country  near#Skaptaa  Jokul  were 
attacked  with  an  epidemic  of  a  putrid  nature.  The  loss  of 
cattle  brought  on  a  famine;  and,  to  crown  the  whole,  the  small- 
pox made  its  appearance  a  second  time.  Since  that  period  no 
physical  revolution  has  disturbed  the  tranquility  of  Iceland; 
the  volcanoes  have  ceased  from  their  labors,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  one  that  emitted  smoke  about  six  or  seven  years 
ago,  have  remained  in  a  quiescent  state." 

The  Spring  of  1783  is  described  as  having  been  remarkably 
mild.  Vegetation  had  advauced  so  much  that  by  the  month 
of  May  there  were  prospects  of  an  unusually  bountiful  harvest. 
A  bluish  mist  was,  however,  noticed  in  the  sky,  and  many 
persons  were  speculating  concerning  its  cause.  By  the  first  of 
June  there  was  a  terrible  earthquake,  which  was  repeated  daily 
for  a  week.  On  the  eighth  day  a  dark  bank  appeared  iu  the 
air,  moving  from  the  north.  It  was  followed  by  showers  of 
ashes  that  covered  the  ground  to  the  thickness  of  an  inch. 
Noises  also  were  heard  issuing  from  the  mountains,  like  water- 
falls, and  the  boiling  of  vast  caldrons.  For  two  days  the 
bank  remained  stationary.  On  the  third  it  rose  higher  in  the 
air,  and  discovered  columns  of  fire  issuing  out  of  the  Jokuls, 
accompanied  by  frequent  shocks  of  the  earth.  The  Skaptaa 
had  been  very  full  the  whole  of  the  Spring.  On  the  ninth  and 
tenth  it  rose  still  higher.  On  the  eleventh  it  was  dried  up, 
and  its  bed  filled  with  a  torrent  of  boiling  lava,  that  overflowed 
the  banks,  and  bore  destruction  along  with  it.  The  farms  that 
it  passed  were  overwhelmed,  and  rendered  forever  incapable  of 
cultivation.  In  this  way  it  continued  till  the  eighteenth,  fresh 
streams  rolling  over  the  old,  melting  it  in  its  passage,  and  form- 
ing one  solid  mass.  On  the  level  ground  the  stream  of  lava 
was  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high.  To  escape  its  fury,  the 
peasants  fled,  with  their  cattle,  to  Afrettur  ;  but  safety  was  not 
to  be  found  even  there.  The  sheep,  which  had  always  been 
observed  in  Iceland  to  turn  to  the  wind,  were  now  unable  to 
face  its  sulphurous  streams,  and  many  rushed  madly  into  the 
liquid  lava,  and  were  destroyed.  The  lakes  turned  blue,  and 
sometimes  yellow.  Their  banks  were  strewn  with  fish  killed  by 
the  ashes  and  brimstone  that  had  flowed  into  them.  The  grass 
that  grew  where  the  ashes  had  fallen  poisoned  nearly  all  the 
horses,  cattle  and  sheep;  while  thousands  of  the  inhabitants 
died  from  plague  and  famine. 

The  most  remarkable  natural  phenomenon  in  Iceland  at  the 
present  time  is  the  geysers,  or  boiling  springs.  They  are  to  be 
found  on  a  slightly  elevated  table-laud  in  the  valley  of  Hauk- 
adal.  In  the  small  space  of  about  twenty  acres  there  are  no 
less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty,  reckoning  pools  and  jets.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  whole  of  these  twenty  acres  is  a  crust 
covering  a  boiler,  and  that  these  springs  are  the  safety  valves. 
The  first  object  that  the  traveler  notices  is  a  shallow  stream, 
fed  by  the  overflowing  of  a  pool  of  unfathomable  depth.  This 
stream  has  the  power  of  encrusting  whatever  is  left  in  its  cur- 
rent. Even  its  bed  has  undergone  this  process,  and  might  be 
mistaken  for  white  cement.  The  pool  from  which  it  issues  is 
fifed  to  the  brim  with  the  clearest  water  imaginable,  of  a 
temperature  bordering  on  boiling.  Its  sides  expand  as  it 
deepens,  leaving  the  impression  that  it  is  part  of  a  vast  cal- 
dron covered  with  a  thin  crust. 

The  principal  fountain  is  the  great  geyser,  which  is  at  the 
extremity  of  the  eminence.  The  basin  resembles  a  shallow 
bowl,  gradually  deepening  to  the  orifice  of  the  pipe  in  the 
center,  where  it  reaches  the  depth  of  three  feet.  The  diameter 
measures  about  fifty-six  feet.  It  is,  however,  not  quite  circu- 
lar, there  being  an  indentation  in  the  circumference.     The  pipe 
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is  perfectly  round,  and  about  twelve  feet  across.  The  depth  is 
reckoned  to  be  more  than  sixty  feet.  Mr.  Dillon  saw  two 
eruptions  of  this  geyser:  one  was  of  more  than  ten  minutes' 
duration,  and  presented  a  column,  or  rather  pyramid,  of  at  least 
ninety  feet.  The  day  was  calm,  and  consequently  the  jet  was 
not  broken  into  parts.  After  raging  with  incredible  fury,  it  at 
once  burst,  and  leaving  the  basin  empty,  deluged  the  outside 
with  hot  water,  which,  running  down  in  numberless  rills,  joined 
again  in  a  stream  at  the  foot  of  the  geyser.  The  first  glance 
at  the  geyser  is  said  to  be  all-absorbing.  It  holds  the  spectator, 
as  it  were,  under  the  influence  of  a  spell,  only  broken  by  the 
final  bursting  of  the  giant  column. 

The  other  very  remarkable  geyser  is  called  the  Stokr,  which 
means  in  Icelandic  the  piston  of  a  churn.  It  is  higher  than 
the  great  geyser,  but  not  so  large.  It  has  no  basin.  There  is 
seen  merely  a  round  hole,  about  ten  feet  in  diameter,  with 
water  boiling  at  a  depth  of  fifteen  feet.  An  eruption  is  some- 
times effected  by  choking  this  hole  with  earth.  Mr.  Dillon  and 
his  two  companions  collected  about  a  wagon-load  of  turf  and 
peat.  They  put  it  around  the  edge  of  the  hole,  and,  on  a 
given  signal,  tumbled  the  whole  of  it  into  the  pipe.  For  a 
second  or  two  the  boiling  ceased,  the  water  then  suddenly  rose 
to  the  top,  and,  darting  through  the  air,  formed  a  column 
about  120  feet  high.  The  turf  was  hurled  out,  and  lifted  even 
higher  than  the  water.  The  violence  of  the  eruption  exceeded 
that  of  the  great  geyser;  and  the  column  was  much  smaller  in 
diameter.  For  thirty-five  minutes  it  continued  in  an  uninter- 
rupted jet,  tossing  up  large  stones  which  were  thrown  at  it,  and 
casting  them  out  like  cannon  balls  from  a  cannon.  The  column 
at  first  was  as  black  as  ink,  but  gradually  it  became  paler,  and 
during  the  latter  half  of  its  eruption  was  as  white  as  that  of 
the  Great  Geyser. 

The  hight  of  these  two  fountains  has  been  estimated  variously 
by  different  travelers.  Some  have  given  it  at  340  feet,  and 
others  at  70.  Sir  John  Stanley  measured  them  with  a  sextant, 
and  found  the  Great  Geyser  to  be  00  feet,  and  the  Stokr  130. 
The  eruptions  are  not  always  the  same  hight,  but  it  is  believed 
that  they  have  not  varied  much  for  many  years. 


MY    NEW    ZEALAND    MISSION. 


BY  ALMA  GREENWOOD. 


( Continued  from  page  301.) 

ON  the  15th  of  August,  1884,  we  took  our  departure  from 
Waikari,  not  having  received  much  encouragement  from 
some  of  the  natives  in  charge.  We  led  our  horses  on  a  very 
dangerous  trail,  which  wound  around  a  very  precipitous 
mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which  ran  a  river  of  great  depth. 
Had  we  or  our  animals  missed  our  step  there  would  have  been 
little  show  for  escaping  death. 

Finally,  we  reached  the  ocean  in  safety.  We  followed  its 
shore  some  time  and  then  penetrated  the  mountain  fastnesses 
by  a  narrow  trail,  which  lead  up  from  the  ocean.  But,  finding 
the  deep  gullies  and  rugged  hills  impossible  of  travel,  we 
returned  to  the  beach,  which  was  followed  with  a  great  degree 
of  timidity,  as  we  were  compelled  to  proceed  on  a  narrow  strip 
of  soft,  sandy  soil.  On  one  side  were  towering  promontories 
whose  faces,  seaward,  were  made  perpendicular  by  the  wearing 
process  of  the  ocean's  waves,  while  on  the  other,  was  the  ocean 
who  <■  billows  would  dash  up  under  our  horses'  legs;  and  this, 
too,  when  the  tide  was  out,  for,  when  the  tide  was  in,  it  dashed 
up  against  the  foot  of  the  promontories, 


The  horse  on  which  I  rode,  being  somewhat  of  a  broncho, 
became  so  frightened  that  it  fell  down  with  me  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  briny  deep.  Providence  seemed  to  favor  me,  as 
this  accident  happened  when  the  waves  were  out ;  had  the 
waves  been  in,  we  would  in  all  probabilities,  have  been  both 
carried  away  into  the  merciless  deep,  and  furnished  eatables 
for  some  great  sea  monster.  This  episode  in  my  missionary 
experience  so  impressed  my  mind  that  I  probably  shall  never 
forget  it. 

After  traveling  for  some  distance  on  this  peculiar  road,  we 
reached  Mohoka,  where  we  remained  for  some  few  days,  but 
without  much  success.  We  delivered  our  message  to  them, 
thus  leaving  them  without  an  excuse,  so  far  as  the  latter-day 
work  is  concerned. 

We  proceeded  to  the  Wairoa,  a  district  of  comparatively 
large  extent,  inhabited  by  many  Maoris.  With  them  we  at 
once  commenced  our  work  of  preaching.  We  would  go  to 
each  settlement,  remaining  over  night,  thus  getting  good 
opportunities  to  present  the  gospel  to  them.  Here  our  treat- 
ment was  all  that  could  be  expected.  They  allowed  us  to  use 
their  churches,  provided  us  the  best  food  and  sleeping  con- 
veniences they  could  afford  ;  and  our  preaching  and  example 
tended  to  impress  them  very  favorably  towards  us,  and  the 
cause  which  we  were  trying  to  represent. 

Since  my  return  from  New  Zealand,  I  have  learned,  with 
much  pleasure,  that  many,  subsequent  to  my  sojourn  in  the 
Wairoa  section  of  country,  have  come  forward  and  yielded 
obedience  unto  the  truth. 

Leaving  Wairoa,  we  proceeded  to  Nuhaka,  twenty  miles 
distant.  On  arriving,  the  natives  were  all  in  readiness,  took 
care  of  our  horses,  and  marched  us  at  once  into  the  chapel  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  would  have  us  preach  to  them 
before  having  any  refreshments.  During  our  stay  at  Nuhaka 
we  held  three  meetings,  and  were  instrumental  in  the  hands  of 
God  in  initiating  thirteen  into  the  fold  of  Christ.  At  that 
time  apparently,  the  work  was  opening  up  in  every  direction. 
Numerous  invitations  were  coming  to  us  to  go  and  preach  to 
the  Maoris  of  many  places. 

Having  made  arrangements  to  have  one  of  the  home  Elders, 
then  located  at  Hawkes  Bay,  follow  up  and  look  after  the  new 
converts,  we  took  leave  of  the  Saints  of  Nuhake,  and  traveled 
over  a  low  range  of  mountains  some  distance,  we  then  made  a 
steep  ascent  and  reached  an  eminence  which  afforded  us  a 
magnificent  view  of  Hawkes  and  Poverty  Bays.  We  descended 
to  the  sea  beach  and  crossed  the  narrow  neck  of  land  between 
these  two  bays,  on  to  the  Poverty  Bay  side,  to  a  place  called 
Kopuawhara,  where  we  were  received  with  open  arms.  In 
the  afternoon  they  called  a  large  number  together  and  we 
preached  to  them.     In  the  evening  we  preached  again. 

Next  morning  we  baptized  nine  people  and  blessed  seven 
children.  In  the  evening  following  we  baptized  and  blessed 
one  child.  After  this,  the  same  evening,  Brother  Stewart 
talked  for  some  time  on  the  ordinance  of  baptism  for  the  dead, 
and  twenty  more  applied  for  admusion  into  the  Church.  In 
their  baptism  I  officiated,  completing  this  pleasant  labor  late 
at  night.  It  was  a  most  gratifying  spectacle  to  see  those  dusky 
natives  thronging  the  bank  of  that  beautiful  river  to  be 
immersed  beneath  its  waters  for  the  remission  of  sins.  The 
evening  was  magnificently  illuminated  by  the  queen  of  night, 
whose  reflections  lighted  up  the  calm  surface  of  the  river. 

Immediately  following  baptism,  the  .Maoris  made  a   big  tire 

in  the  open  air.      We  assembled  and  eonlinned  the  twenty  and 

blessed  four  more  children,  and  retired,  worn  out,  at  midnight. 

( To  be  Continued.) 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    TIMES. 


BY 


rHE    EDITOR. 


THE  maDly  stand  taken  by  several  of  the  brethren  who 
have  been  accused  of  unlawful  cohabitation,  in  explaining 
their  positions  in  the  courts,  has  called  forth  the  admiration 
of  every  unprejudiced  man,  both  ''Mormon"  and  non-"Mor- 
mon."  The  remarks,  as  they  are  reported,  which  they  made 
will  live  in  history  and  will  be  read  with  delight  as  illustrations 
of  manly  courage  and  a  zeal  for  religious  liberty,  and  for  the 
truth  that  will  be  worthy  of  emulation.  I  read  with  the  great- 
est pleasure  the  remarks  made  by  Elder  John  Nicholson,  Elder 
Andrew  Smith  and  Elder  Aurelius  Miner.  With  the  last 
judge  Zane  entered  into  controversy,  much  to  his  disadvantage, 
for  I  think  that  Brother  Aurelius  Miner  was  exceedingly 
happy  in  his  remarks  and  that  he  had  altogether  the  best  of 
the  argument.  But,  of  course,  argument  with  a  man  on  the 
bench  who  has  the  power  which  the  judge  of  the  Tbird  Dis- 
trict Court  has,  places  a  man  in  an  awkward  position,  for  the 
judge  has  the  last  word,  and,  in  addition  to  that,  he  can  give 
vent  to  his  malice  in  a  way  that  is  thoroughly  conclusive  and 
cuts  off  all  debate  in  a  very  summary  manner — that  is,  by  sen- 
tencing the  accused  to  imprisonment  and  to  fine. 

The  Latter-day  Saints  are  making  history,  or,  at  least,  those 
of  them  especially  who  are  called  to  answer  to  these  charges 
before  the  courts,  and  their  example  will  yet  be  quoted  by  pos- 
terity with  admiration. 

In  the  reply  of  Judge  Zane  to  Brother  John  Nicholson,  he 
indulged  in  the  usual  platitudes  about  the  Hindoo  mother,  the 
car  of  Juggernaut,  etc.  Did  ever  an}'  sane  man  use  weaker 
arguments  than  these — as  though  there  was  the  least  com- 
parison between  the  act  of  the  Hindoo  mother  in  casting  her 
child  into  the  Ganges,  or  in  prostrating  one's  self  before  the 
car  of  Juggernaut  and  permiting  it  to  roll  over  one's  body! 
The  comparisons  are  far-fetched  and  without  the  least  analogy. 
With  just  as  great  propriety  a  man  might  compare  the  ordi- 
nance of  baptism  or  the  sacrament,  or  any  other  ordinance  of 
salvation,  as  to  compare  plural  marriage  with  such  hideous 
practices  as  these.  But  Zane  seems  to  look  upon  whatever  is 
said  before  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  as  of  far  higher  import- 
ance than  anything  that  the  Bible  teaches,  or  any  utterance  of 
a  holy  prophet  or  apostle,  or  of  the  Son  of  God  Himself. 
Attorney  General  Devens  used  these  comparisons  in  his  argu- 
ment in  the  Reynolds'  case  when  it  was  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  They  have  been  a  thousand  times 
refuted,  and  their  inappropriateness  has  been  exposed.  But, 
we  suppose,  men  of  Zane's  calibre  will  continue  to  use  them 
as  long  as  there  is  any  need  for  their  use,  apparently  not  hav- 
ing discernment  enough  to  perceive  how  inapplicable  they  are 
to  the  case  under  consideration.  He  shows  striking  ignorance, 
qlso,  in  quoting  what  the  sages  who  lived  in  the  days  when 
the  Constitution  was  framed  thought  about  religious  liberty. 
Among  others,  he  quotes  the  "immortal  Jefferson."  Now, 
nothing  ean  be  more  clearly  shown  than  that  Jefferson  enter- 
tained very  different  ideas  to  those  which  Zane  and  others — 
among  them,  Chief  Justice  Waite,  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court— attribute  to  him.  To  say  that  Jefferson,  or  Madison, 
or  any  of  the  strong  men  of  the  revolutionary  period  who 
contended  for  religious  liberty,  only  confined  that  liberty  to 
belief  and  worship,  is  to  misapprehend  entirely  and  to  distort, 
also,  their  views ;  for  they  have,  in  their  own  writings,  made 
it  so  plain  that  there  is  scarcely  room  for  argument  upon  the 
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subject — that  where  religious  faiths  find  expression  in  acts  not 
inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  others,  they  should  be  permitted, 
and  those  who  perform  them  should  be  protected  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  religious  liberty.  It  is  egregrious  folly  for  any 
man  to  say  that  belief  and  worship,  as  Zane  understands  these, 
are  the  extreme  limit  of  religious  liberty.  With  as  great 
propriety  he  might  say  that  circumcision  is  a  barbarous  prac- 
tice and  that  it  should  not  be  permitted.  There,  would  be 
much  more  propriety  in  assuming  that  position  in  regard  to 
the  rite  of  circumcision  among  the  Jews  than  there  is  in  his 
assumptions  concerning  plural  marriage. 

One  of  the  chief  charges  brought  against  Jefferson  by  Dr. 
Hawks,  author  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  United 
States,  is  that  he  aimed  a  blow  at  Christianity,  because  of 
Jefferson's  explanations  concerning  his  motives  in  framing  an 
act  for  establishing  religious  freedom  in  Virginia.  Hawks,  in 
speaking  of  this  act,  says  it  "was  viewed  by  many  as  utterly 
subversive,  in  its  declarations,  to  the  Christian  religion,  and 
called  forth  at  the  time  [1785]  the  severe  animadversions  of 
some  who  still  reverenced  the  faith  of  the  apostles."  Dr. 
Hawks  denounced  Jefferson  because  he  did  not  favor  Christi- 
anity. He  accused  him  of  endeavoring  to  degrade  it  "to  a 
level  with  the  creed  of  Mecca."  His  reason  for  this  was  that 
Jefferson,  in  his  autobiography,  says,  in  regard  to  this  act  of 
religious  liberty  that  he  framed  and  was  successful  in  having 
passed  through  the  Virginia  Legislature,  that  he  intended  the 
law  "to  comprehend  within  the  mantle  of  its  protection,  the 
Jew  and  Gentile,  the  Christian  and  Mohammedan,  the  Hindoo 
and  infidel  of  every  denomination."  The  Doctor,  in  his  his- 
tory, argues  that  it  was  obviously  the  dictate  of  justice,  of 
humanity,  and  of  enlightened  policy,  to  protect  these  various 
classes  in  personal  property;  but  it  was  not  necessary  in  secur- 
ing them  protection  to  degrade  "Christianity  itself  to  a  level 
with  the  voluptuousness  of  Mohammed,  or  the  worship  of 
Juggernaut." 

These  were  Jefferson's  views.  He  intended  that  if  a  Moham- 
medan should  come  to  Virginia,  or  a  Hindoo,  or  a  Jew,  or  a 
Gentile,  or  an  infidel  of  any  kind,  he  should  be  protected  in 
his  belief  and  the  practice  flowing  from  that,  in  that  State. 
This  was  the  kind  of  liberty  that  he  advocated — the  same 
kind  of  liberty  that  Madison  defined  in  a  letter  to  Edward 
Livingstone,  of  New  York,  giving  religion  immunity  "from 
civil  jurisdiction  in  every  case  where  it  does  not  trespass 
upon  private  right  or  the  public  peace."  This  was  Madison's 
view  of  the  bounds  of  religious  liberty,  agreeing  with  Jefferson, 
who  says,  in  his  notes  on  Virginia,  that  "the  legislative  powers 
of  government  extend  to  such  actions  only  as  are  iujurious  to 
others." 

These  men  had  comprehensive  views  of  religious  liberty  and 
did  not  confine  it  to  mere  belief  and  worship  alone.  Judge  Zane 
talks  about  "overt  acts  against  society."  Jefferson  uses  the 
words,  "overt  acts  against  peace  and  good  order."  Now  what  is 
there  in  plural  marriage  that  is  antagonistic  to  peace  and  good 
order?  Who  has  been  injured  by  this  practice?  Has  society?  Let 
a  comparison  be  instituted  between  our  society  and  the  society 
of  other  communities,  and  need  we  shrink  from  the  issue? 
Has  there  not  been,  at  least,  an  equal  amount  of  peace  and 
good  order  in  our  communities  to  that  which  exists  elsewhere? 
If  we  take  the  testimony  of  unprejudiced  men  not  of  our  faith, 
the  evidence  is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  greater  degtee 
of  peace  and  good  order  which  we  enjoy  over  communities 
similarly  situated.  However  much  Zane  and  men  of  his  class 
may  prate  about  the  injury  that  is  done  to  society  by  our  belie  f 
and  practice  of  this  principle,  God  knows,  and  so  does  every 
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unprejudiced  man  know,  that  such  accusations  are  false.  It 
is  men  like  himself  who  have  disturbed  the  peace  of  society, 
and  who  have  endeavored  to  introduce  disorder  and  confusion, 
and  to  break  up  families  and  destroy  peaceful  communities. 

I  suppose,  however,  it  is  no  use  reasoning  with  such  people. 
We  shall  have  to  trust  to  the  logic  of  events  to  convince  them 
of  their  errors.  They  belong  to  a  class  that,  if  they  had  lived 
in  the  days  of  Jesus,  would  have  been  on  the  side  of  the  high 
priests  in  crying  out  for  the  crucifixion  of  the  Savior.  If 
they  had  lived  in  the  days  of  pagan  Rome  they  would  have 
applauded  most  heartily  the  decrees  against  the  Christians, 
and  would  have  clamored  most  loudly  for  them  to  be  cast  into 
the  arena  to  contend  with  wild  beasts.  If  they  had  lived  in 
the  days  of  the  Inquisition,  when  it  was  popular,  they  would 
have  been  its  warmest  supporter?  and  advocated  the  applica- 
tion of  torture  to  its  victims.  At  every  time  and  in  every  age, 
and  under  all  circumstances,  such  men  are  found  on  the  side 
of  the  majority,  no  matter  what  the  views  may  be,  or  how 
cruel  or  unholy  the  policy  that  might  be  adopted.  Whether, 
if  truth  were  triumphant,  they  would  have  purity  enough  to 
advocate,  defend  or  live  by  it,  is  very  questionable,  except  so 
far  as  it  might  be  profitable  to  them  to  join  with  the  majority. 
The  same  arguments  that  Zane  uses  have  been  used  in  every 
age  by  the  advocates  of  tyranny,  though  the  mouthings  of 
men  who  would  defend  the  most  atrocious  acts  of  wickedness 
if  only  performed  under  a  show  of  legality  or  by  the  authority 
of  the  courts  of  law.  But  history  will  pronounce  sentence 
upon  him  and  others  like  him,  and  he  has  acquired  an  infam- 
ous notoriety.  Unless  he  changes,  his  name  will  go  down  to 
posterity  as  one  of  the  most  odious  oppressors  of  a  free  people. 

In  the  meantime  the  true  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  day 
are  consigned  to  prison.  Posterity  will  view  their  course  with 
admiration,  and  cotemporaneous  history  will  yet  do  them 
justice,  because  no  fair  man  or  woman  can  fail  to  perceive  that 
those  who  submit  to  such  wrongs  as  our  brethren  and  sisters 
have  done  are  truly  noble.  It  would  be  an  easy  matter,  all  must 
admit,  for  men  and  women,  if  not  actuated  by  the  highest 
motives,  to  compromise  on  question's  of  this  kind,  especially 
when  the  courts  are  so  willing  to  relieve  them  from  imprison- 
ment if  they  will  comply  with  its  requirements.  A  man  has 
only  to  express  his  willingness  to  cease  living  with  his  wives  as 
such,  and  he  is  free.  He  may  make  mistresses  of  them;  he 
may  have  every  kind  of  association  with  them  except  that 
pure  and  holy  one  sanctified  by  marriage.  It  is  against  that 
relation  that  the  whole  force  of  this  persecution  is  directed. 


A    STOItY    OF    STEEL   PENS. 


FEW  persons  who  use  steel  pens  on  which  is  stamped  "Gil- 
lott"  have  any  idea  of  the  story  of  suffering,  of  indomit- 
able pluck  and  persistence,  which  belong  to  the  placing  of  that 
name  on  that  article. 

A  long  depression  in  trade  in  England  threw  thousands  of 
Sheffield  mechanics  out  of  work,  among  them  was  Joseph 
Gi'.lott,  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

He  left  the  city  witli  but  a  .shilling  in  his  pocket.  Reaching 
Birmingham!  he  went  into  an  old  inn  and  sal  down  upon  a 
wooden  settle  in  the  tap  room.  His  last  penny  was  spent  for 
a  roll.  lie  was  weak,  hungry  and  ill.  lie  bad  not  a  friend  in 
Birmingham;  and  there  was  little  chance  that  he  would  find 
work. 


In  his  despondency  he  was  tempted  to  give  up,  and  turn 
beggar  or  tramp.  Then  a  sudden  fiery  energy  seized  him. 
He  brought  his  fist  down  on  the  table,  declaring  to  himself 
that  he  would  try  and  trust  in  God,  come  what  would.  He 
found  work  that  day  in  making  belt  buckles,  which  were  then 
very  fashionable. 

As  soon  as  he  had  saved  a  pound  or  two,  he  hired  a  garret 
in  Bread  Street,  and  there  carried  on  work  for  himself,  bring- 
ing his  taste  and  knowledge  of  tools  into  constant  use,  even 
when  working  at  hand-made  goods.  This  was  the  secret  of 
Gillott's  success.  Other  workmen  drudged  on  passively  in  the 
old  ruts.  He  was  wide  awake,  eager  to  improve  his  work,  or 
to  shorten  the  way  of  working.  He  fell  in  love  with  a  pretty 
and  sensible  girl  named  Mitchell,  who,  with  her  brothers,  was 
making  steel  pens.  Each  pen  was  then  clipped,  punched  and 
polished  by  hand,  and  pens  were  sold  consequently  at  enor- 
mously high  prices. 

Gillott  at  once  brought  his  skill  in  tools  to  bear  on  the  mat- 
ter, and  soon  invented  a  machine  which  turned  the  points  out 
by  thousands,  in  the  time  that  a  man  would  require  to  make 
one.  He  married  Miss  Mitchell,  and  they  carried  on  the 
manufacture  together  for  years. 

On  the  morning  of  his  marriage,  the  industrious  young 
workman  made  a  gross  of  pens,  and  sold  them  for  thirty-six 
dollars  to  pay  the  wedding  fees.  In  his  old  age,  having  reaped 
an  euormous  fortune  by  his  shrewdness,  honesty  and  industry, 
Mr.  Gillott  went  again  to  the  old  inn,  bought  the  settle,  and 
had  the  square  on  which  he  sat  that  night  sawed  out  and  made 
into  a  chair,  which  he  lefc  as  an  heirloom  to  his  family,  to 
remind  them  of  the  secret  of  his  success. 


Beethoven's  Habits  of  Composition— Beethoven,  the 
eminent  musical  composer,  was  quite  eccentric  in  his  habits  of 
composition.  After  he  became  deaf— for  some  of  his  greatest 
works  were  composed  when  he  could  not  hear  a  note — he 
would  wander  lor  hours  in  solitary  places,  silent  and  abstracted. 
His  appearance  and  habits  were  so  well  known,  that  people 
when  they  met  him  would  exclaim,  "There  is  Beethoven!' 
Once  a  troop  of  charcoal-burners  meeting  him  in  a  coutry  path, 
stood  on  one  side,  though  laden  with  bushels  of  charcoal,  to 
let  him  pass,  for  fear  of  disturbing  the  great  composer's  med- 
itations. 

On  one  occasion,  when  composing  in  his  own  room  at  home, 
he  walked  about  in  a  reverie,  pouring  cold  water  over  first  one 
hand  and  then  over  the  other,  until  the  people  below  came 
running  up  stairs  to  know  why  they  were  subjected  to  a  small 
deluge. 

While  composing  one  of  his  magnificent  sonatas,  he  took  a 
long  walk  with  a  pupil,  They  walked  for  hours,  but  not  a 
word  did  Beethoven  speak,  but  kept  humming.  Reaching 
home,  he  seated  himself  at  the  piano  without  taking  off  his 
hat,  and  for  some  time  played  out  his  composition,  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  he  and  his  pupil  had  had  nothing  to  eat  for 
hours. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  genius,  and  of  a  firy  temper,  but  he 
worked  patiently  at  his  compositions,  going  over  them  again 
and  again,  until  they  were  perfected.  His  works  arc  great,  and 
are  admirable  illustrations  of  what  hard  work  can  do  when 
aided  by  genius. 


["he  most  manifesl  sign  of  wisdom  is  continued  cheerfulness 
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EDITORIAL     THOUGHTS. 


NE  glorious  feature  of  the  work  of  God 
in  these  days  is  that  there  has  nothing,  so 
far,  happened  to  the  people  connected 
with  it.for  which  they  have  not  been  pre- 
pared by  the  counsel  and  revelations  of 
the  Lord.  The  Saints  have  not  been  left 
to  uncertainty  and  doubt  as  to  the  future. 
Many  details  may  not  have  been  plain, 
but  the  general  features  of  the  work  and 
the  obstacles  to  be  contended  with  have  been 
made  exceedingly  plain.  The  writer  of  this 
well  remembers  how  plain  the  teachings  of  the 
Elders  were  in  his  early  boyhood  concerning 
events  that  should  take  place  connected  with  the 
Church.  He  has  lived  to  see  a  great  many  of  them 
fulfilled;  but  they  were  as  plain  before  their  fulfill- 
ment almost  as  they  arc  now  that  they  are  realized. 
The  Elders  have  always  been  led  to  teach  the  Saints  that  they 
would  have  many  difficulties  to  contend  with  and  much  perse, 
cution  to  overcome.  We  are  witnessing,  to-day,  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  great  predictions  made  by  the  Prophet  Joseph  in 
the  early  days  of  this  Church  respecting  the  character  of  the 
opposition  that  it  would  have  to  contend  with.  Our  present 
trials,  instead  of  being  a  cause  of  discouragement,  ought  to  be 
a  cause  of  sincere  and  heartfelt  rejoicing,  because  the  words  of 
the  Lord  are  so  plainly  being  fulfilled.  When  this  Church  was 
very  small  and  insignificant  in  point  of  numbers  Joseph  pre- 
dicted that  it  would  continue  to  roll  forth,  exciting  increased 
hatred  and  opposition,  until  the  whole  world  would  be  arrayed 
against  it.  Persecution  should  grow  from  the  active  antagon- 
ism of  a  small  neighborhood  to  a  county,  and  afterwards  a 
state,  and  then  the  United  States,  and  eventually  other  nations. 
This  prediction  has  been  marvelously  fulfilled. 

The  Book  of  Mormon  describes  with  exceeding  great  clear- 
ness the  obstacles  that  would  be  in  the  pathway  of  the  Saints 
in  the  last  days.  The  Prophet  Nephi  saw  our  day  and  prophe- 
sied concerning  it,  though  he  lived  twenty  five  hundred  years 
ago.  If  our  children  would  read  his  words  and  ponder  upon 
them,  they  would  be  impressed  with  the  greatness  of  the  rev- 
elations which  he  received.  They  would  see  increased  evi- 
dences in  favor  of  the  divinity  of  the  Book  of  Mormon.  Our 
career,  as  a  people,  is  plainly  described  in  that  book,  though  it 
was  published  before  the  Church  was  organized.  If  those  who 
wrote  in  it  concerning  the  last  days  had  been  living  to-day  and 
seen  with  mortal  eyes  that  which  they  described,  they  could 
not  have  made  it  more  plain.  The  prophets  saw  that  the  time 
would  come,  after  God  had  established  this  Gentile  nation  and 
made  it  free,  when  the  gospel  would  be  revealed  unto  the  peo- 
ple. If  they  received  it  they  were  promised  great  blessings. 
If  they  rejected  it  their  fate  was  clearly  pointed  out.  The 
course  they  should  pursue  towards  the  Church  of  the  Lamb  of 
God,  which  should  be  established  in  their  midst,  if  they  rejected 


the  gospel,  is  shown  in  great  plainness  in  the  Book  of  Mormon. 
But  to  the  Saints  the  promises  concerning  that  Church  are  of 
the  most  cheering  character.  We  are  assured  that  all  that 
fight  against  Zion  shall  be  destroyed.  The  Lord  has  made  the 
most  definite  promises  that  He  "will  not  suffer  that  the  wicked 
shall  destroy  the  righteous."  He  will  preserve  them  by  His 
power,  even  if  it  should  be  necessary  that  the  fullness  of  His 
wrath  must  come  and  their  enemies  be  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
righteous  are  told  that  they  need  not  fear,  and  the  promise  is 
repeated  that  they  shall  not  perish,  for  'All  they  who  fight 
against  Zion  shall  be  cut  off." 

This  nation  has  had  many  great  opportunities  presented  to  it. 
The  Lord,  if  this  nation  had  received  the  gospel,  would  have 
made  it  the  mightiest  power  on  earth.  But  it  has  rejected 
it  by  degrees  from  the  beginning,  until  today  it  seems  as 
though  the  whole  power  of  the  government  is  pitted  against 
the  work  of  God.  Joseph's  words  are  being  remarkably  ful- 
filled in  this  respect.  What  will  follow  this  rejection?  One 
has  only  to  read  the  Book  of  Mormon  to  see  that  destruction 
will  be  the  inevitable  fate  of  this  and  every  other  nation  that 
fights  against  God.  The  Spirit  of  God  will  be  withdrawn  from 
the  Gentiles  and  be  poured  out  upon  the  remnants  of  the  cov- 
enant people  of  the  Lord.  The  work  of  the  Father  will  com- 
mence among  them.  The  Spirit  of  God  will  plead  with  the 
Jews  and  move  upon  them,  and  they  will  begin  to  gather  in 
from  their  long  dispersion.  The  Lord  will  reveal  Himself  also 
to  the  remnants  of  His  covenant  people  who  dwell  on  this 
land.  They  will  be  moved  upon  to  receive  His  gospel  when  it 
shall  be  presented  to  them  by  His  servants,  and  in  this  way  the 
House  of  Israel  will  begin  to  be  gathered  in,  and  the  favor  of 
God  will  be  shown  unto  it  and  be  withdrawn  from  the  wicked 
nations  who  persecute  His  people  and  seek  to  destroy  the 
Priesthood  that  He  sends  among  them. 


WHAT  a  grand  field  presents  itself  before  the  rising  gen. 
eration  of  young  men  and  young  women  in  this  Church! 
How  vast  is  the  work  to  be  accomplished  !  What  a  glorious 
mission  the  Latter-day  Saints  have  presented  before  them  ! 
There  are  millions  of  the  seed  of  Israel  on  this  continent, 
scattered  from  the  regions  of  the  frozen  north,  to  the  equator, 
and  from  the  equator  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  contin- 
ent. These  peoples  are  remnants  of  the  chosen  seed.  To  their 
fathers  the  most  precious  promises  have  been  made  concerning 
their  posterity.  They  will  yet  join  this  Church  by  thousands. 
We  Gentiles  will  be  a  small  handful,  as  it  were,  in  comparison 
with  their  vast  numbers.  They  will  receive  the  gospel  very 
differently  to  the  Gentiles.  They  will  be  a  people  of  far  greater 
faith.  The  power  of  God  will  be  shown  among  them  as  it  has 
not  been  among  the  Gentiles,  because  of  the  promises  made  to 
their  fathers,  and  in  fulfillment  of  the  Lord's  covenant  with 
them.  A  mighty  power  will  thus  be  built  up.  Other  nations, 
in  which  the  seed  of  Israel  predominates,  will  also  be  prepared 
to  receive  the  gospel;  and  how  vast  is  the  field  in  this  direction! 
Look  at  the  map  of  the  world  and  select  the  spots  where  the 
Elders  have  labored.  Count  the  nations  who  have  heard  the 
glad  message  of  salvation;  and  how  comparatively  few  they 
are !  From  the  Sandwich  Islands  one  might  travel  to  the 
Japanese  Islands,  and  thence  westward  until  he  reaches  the 
Straits  of  Bosphorus,  and  he  will  scarcely,  throughout  that 
vast  region,  peopled  by  millions  of  the  human  family,  meet  a 
man  who  bears  the  Holy  Priesthood.  There  may  be  a  few  who 
have  joined  the  Church  in  the  East  Indies.  But  throughout 
Japan,  China  and  all  the  oriental  nations,  through  the  regions 
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where  the  old  empires  of  ancient  days  flourished,  and  through 
Asia  Minor,  where  the  early  apostles  of  Jesus  labored  with 
such  great  success,  not  an  organized  branch  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  exists.  Truly,  it  may  be 
said,  the  harvest  is  great,  but  the  laborers  are  few.  Polynesia 
opens  her  arms,  inviting  Elders  to  labor  among  her  scattered 
islands.  The  success  of  our  missionaries  in  converting  the 
Sandwich  Tslanders,  the  gladness  with  which  the  natives  of 
the  Society  Islands  received  the  message,  and  the  zeal  now 
manifested  among  the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand,  show  plainly 
how  easy  it  is  for  the  seed  of  Israel  to  receive  the  testimonies 
of  God's  servants.  If  an  Elder  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints,  filled  with  wisdom  and  the  Spirit  of  God, 
were  to  land  upon  an  island  in  Polynesia,  peopled  with  that 
race,  and  free  from  sectarian  influences  and  traditions,  he  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  baptizing  the  whole  of  the  people.  They 
are  naturally  predisposed  to  receive  the  principles  of  the  gospel, 
and  they  believe  them  with  entire  readiness.  And  so  it  may 
be  said  of  the  red-skins  on  this  continent.  They  [only  need  to 
be  taught  the  truth  to  receive  it.  Their  hearts  warm  to  the 
people  of  this  Church,  and  they  are  open  to  receive  the  mes- 
sage of  salvation  which  the  Elders  bear.  How  grand  are  these 
fields  which  now  stretch  before  our  young  people,  inviting 
them  to  labor! 
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TO    THE    YOUTH. 

WE  are  permitted  to  print  the  following  letter,  which  was 
written  to  the  young  brethren  of  Tottington  Branch  of 
the  Church,  in  England,  many  years  ago : 

"Nauyoo,  May  21,  1843. 
''Dear  Brothers  in  Christ : 

"You  are  in  the  smiling  season  of 
youth.  The  variegated  bloom  of  Spring  beautifies  your  path 
at  present,  and  your  lively  imaginations  picture  before  you  in 
glowing  colors  scenes  of  future  uninterrupted  enjoyment.  Take 
heed  my  young  brothers  that  ye  be  not  deceived.  Assure 
yourselves  that  to  rational  beings  born  to  live  forever,  nothing 
is  truly  valuable  in  comparison  with  the  principles  of  pure 
religion.  They  are  at  once  your  best  defense  and  your  bright- 
est ornament.  Your  minds  are  not  at  present  distracted  by 
the  cares  of  the  world  nor  are  your  affections  divided  by  the 
objects  which  it  holds  out  to  those  in  riper  years.  In  your 
breasts  habits  of  piety  and  virtue  may  soon  be  formed  and 
strengthened.  You  may  easily  surmount  the  difficulties  which 
attend  a  course  of  religion  and  may  fully  experience  the  calm 
and  tranquil  joys  which  it  never  fails  to  impart.  But  still  you 
arc  exposed  to  many  a  snare  and  have  great  need  of  watchful- 
ness and  caution.  Tf  forbidden  pleasure  allure  you,  be  deaf  to 
her  voice.  She  allures  to  ruin.  She  will  lead  to  death  and 
hell.  One  vicious  compliance  will  overcast  your  fairest  pros- 
pects with  clouds  of  gloom.  It  will  rob  you  of  the  sweet 
enjoyments  and  unbroken  slumbers  of  youthful  innocence.  It 
will  embitter  your  days  when  you  become  old  and  gray-headed. 
Make  <  iod  then  the  object  of  your  early  deliberate  choice.  In 
Him  put  your  hope  and  trust,  for  lie  alone  is  able  to  keep  you 
from  falling.  When  the  morning  opens  upon  you  and  when 
the  evening  encompasses  you  with  its  shadows,  retire  from 
every  human  eye  and  pour  forth  your  hearts  to  Him  who  is 
the  guide  of  your  youth.  Neglect  not  statedly  to  join  your 
fellow  brothers  in  the  house  of  prayer.     Endeavor  to  be  well 


acquainted  with  the  scriptures.  They  will  make  you  wise  unto 
salvation.  Go  to  the  gospel  as  the  spring  of  heavenly  love. 
Its  gentle  influence  will  calm  the  raging  sea  of  passion,  purify 
and  sweeten  the  dispositions  of  the  heart,  and  furnish  the  mind 
with  those  solid,  attractive  and  permanent  qualities  which  will 
render  you  amiable  and  happy  in  all  the  intercourses  of  life.  If 
you  regulate  your  temper  and  your  conduct  by  its  dictates,  you 
will  gain  what  is  infinitely  more  precious  than  all  the  riches  and 
advantages  of  the  world;  you  will  secure  the  favor  of  God;  you 
will  have  a  shelter  amidst  the  storms  of  life,  a  source  of 
unspeakable  comfort  when  about  to  take  your  leave  of  earth 
and  its  concerns  and  an  everlasting  portion  of  felicity  beyond 
the  grave.  If  I  thought  this  were  not  sufficient  to  convince 
you  I  would  lead  you  into  the  chamber  of  the  abandoned  pro- 
fligate, worn  out  in  the  cause  of  iniquity,  his  bones  full  of  the 
sins  of  his  youth  and  from  his  own  lips  as  he  lies  on  his  expir- 
ing bed,  oppressed  with  guilt  and  remorse,  you  should  learn 
that  'the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard.' 

"Let  the  young  give  attention  to  these  things.  The  world  you 
are  entering  upon,  lies  in  wait  with  a  variety  of  temptations. 
Unkind  sentiments  of  religion  will  soon  be  suggested  to  you 
and  manifold  snares  will  be  spread  in  your  way.  But  be  not 
deceived  by  the  artifices  of  seducers,  nor  discouraged  by  any 
unfavorable  reports  that  may  be  brought  against  your  religion. 
Test  and  see  how  good  the  Lord  is,  and  you  will  never  repent 
of  the  experiment.  Do  but  in  earnest  set  yourselves  to  serve 
God,  and  you  will  soon  confess  that  the  merchandise  of  wisdom 
is  better  than  the  merchandise  of  silver  and  the  gain  thereof 
than  fine  gold.  As  you  advance  in  holiness  the  consolation  of 
religion  will  be  multiplied  unto  you.  You  will  reap  comfort  in 
this  world  and  glory  in  the  next.  May  God  bless  and  keep 
you  now  and  forever.     Amen.  Samuel  Hamer." 


BRYANT'S    HEROISM    IN 
EXERCISE. 


A  FRIEND  meeting  Mr.  Bryant,  the  poet,  after  several 
years  of  separation,  congratulated  him  on  his  robust 
health,  and  asked  for  his  secret.  The  gentleman  gives  his 
answer  in  the  following  paragraphs  : 

He  replied  that  he  did  not  know  that  there  was  any  secret 
about  it,  but  he  supposed  he  owed  much  of  his  health  to  a 
habit  formed  in  early  life,  of  devoting  the  first  hour  and  a  half 
or  two  hours  after-leaving  his  bed  in  the  morning  to  moderate 
gymnastic  exercise,  after  which  he  took  a  bath,  and  a  light 
breakfast,  consisting  usually  of  milk,  with  some  kind  of  cereal 
food  and  fruit,  but  no  meat. 

At  dinner  he  ate  pretty  much  what  other  people  ate.  His 
evening  meal,  when  he  did  not  dine  late,  was  much  the  same 
as  his  breakfast.  He  drank  sparingly  of  anything  stronger 
than  water.  He  avoided  all  condiments,  he  used  neither  tea 
nor  coffee,  and  held  tobacco  in  abhorrence. 

He  rarely  allowed  himself  to  be  out  of  bed  after  ten  at  night 
or  in  bed  after  five  in  the  morning.  To  these  habits  and  regi- 
men he  said  he  attributed  in  a  great  measure  his  exceptionally 
good  health. 

Not  many  weeks  before  bis  death,  and  when  recovering  from 
a  slight  indisposition  which  he  had  been  describing  to  me  (lie 
was  then  approaching  his  eighty- fourth  year),  1  said, 

"I  presume  you  have  reduced  your  allowance  of  morning 
gymnastics." 

"Not  the  width  of  your  thumb  nail,"  w.is  bis  prompt  reply. 
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KENILWORTH     CASTLE. 


THE  name  Kenilworth  is  indeed  suggestive.  It  calls  up  a 
host  of  curious  thoughts,  to  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with 
English  history,  but  to  many  of  the  children,  who  read  the 
Juvenile,  the  picture  alone  would  only  attract  a  passing 
notice,  unless  they  were  told  something  interesting  connected 
with  it. 

Kenilworth  Castle,  though  now  a  ruin,  is  still  a  very  massive 
and  imposing  structure,  and  has,  perhaps,  as  many  historical 
and  romantic  incidents  associated  with  it  as  any  building  of  the 
kind  in  "fair  old  England." 

It  is  situated  in  a  small  market-town  bearing  the  same  name 
— Kenilworth— in  the  county  of  Warwick  and  five  miles  from 
the  celebrated  town  of  Warwick.  It  is  also  near  the  river 
Avon,  of  which  the  poets  have  sung  ever  since  the  days  of  the 


soft  neutral  grey.  The  ruins  represent  specimens  of  the  various 
styles  of  architecture,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth, all  lofty  in  design,  and  the  structure  presenting  as  a  whole 
a  most  imposing  appearance.  The  castle  proper  is  a  gigantic 
pile  of  very  pretentious  castellated  buildings  surrounding  an 
inner  court.  We  are  told  there  was  once  a  massive  "keep" 
the  citadel  of  the  castle  bearing  the  classic  name  of  Cajs:-r. 
The  Gate  House,  which  was  erected  by  Earl  Leicester,  is  still 
standing  and  is  a  castle  in  itself  of  most  beautiful  architectural 
design.  There  is  also  the  Gallery  Tower  and  a  bridge  of  the 
same  name  extending  to  the  opposite  building  called  3Iartin- 
cr's  Tower,  where  ladies  of  rank  and  title  were  wont  to  assem- 
ble and  witness  feats  of  valor  and  chivalry  in  the  tilt  yard 
below,  which  had  been  constructed  for  the  express  purpose,  and 
hemmed  in  by  strong  and  high  palisading.  Near  this  is  the 
Like,  once  noted  for  its  beauty,  but  now  changed  to  a  swamp  of 


"gay  Troubadours."  The  surrounding  country  is  very  beautiful, 
abounding  in  green  fields,  shady  lanes  and  flowering  hedges 
which  call  out  the  poetic  and  imaginative  nature,  and  prepare 
the  traveler  for  the  historic  grandeur  of  the  ruined  castle, 
with  its  towers,  battlements,  draw-bridges  and  old-fashioned 
appointments  all  in  keeping  with  the  ancient,  royal  style  of 
England's  days  of  chivalry. 

It  is  said  that  the  outer  wall  of  this  splendid  ruin  encloses 
seven  acres  of  land.  In  times  past  a  part  of  this  was  occupied 
by  large  and  well-furnished  stables,  where  handsome,  and  noble 
steeds  were  kept  for  the  use  and  pleasure  of  the  titled  lords 
and  ladies.  There  were  also  large  pleasure  gardens  with  lawns, 
arbors,  bowers,  shrubbery  and  flowers  of  every  variety  and  all 
that  could  add  beauty  and  enchantment  to  the  grounds. 

The  famous  castle  s'.ands  in  the  center  of  the  enclosure.  It 
was  built  of  sandstone,  now  mellowed  and  toned  by  time  to  a 


rushes,  and  the  majestic  trees  that  towered  heavenward, 
untrimmed  and  bent,  like  the  castle  itself  bear  unmistakeable 
tokens  of  age  and  neglect. 

The  great  gateway  through  which  the  traveler  passes  into 
the  inner  court  is  between  Caeser's  Tower  and  what  is  known  as 
King  Henry's  Lodging  and  reminds  one  on  entering  of  the 
grand  archways  into  the  ancient  courts  and  palaces.  Crossing 
the  inner  court  there  is  a  small  tower  called  Mervyn's  Tower,  it 
is  reached  only  by  narrow  winding  stairs,  at  the  top  of  which 
is  a  room  said  to  have  been  used  for  the  confinement  of  any 
unhappy  person  who  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  incur  the 
displeasure  of  some  royal  personage  or  knight  of  distinction. 
Many  a  legend  has  been  told  of  this  lonely  tower.  Here  it  is 
said  the  exquisitely  beautiful,  but  unfortunate  Amy  Robsart  the 
wife  of  Earl  Leicester  once  took  refuge  when  she  fled  from 
Cumnor  Hall. 
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There  is  also  a  small  pleasure  ground  in  view  of  the  tower 
window,  called  Pleasance,  once  ornamented  with  monuments, 
fountains,  arches,  statues  and  such  like,  but  now  all  gone  to 
decay,  reminding  one  "that  the  light  of  other  days  has  faded." 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  celebrated  author  and  poet  has  immor- 
talized Kenilworth  Castle  in  his  most  talented  manner,  and  made 
the  lovers  of  romance  and  of  history  familiar  with  the  story  of 
the  heroine  of  the  tale,  the  charming  Amy  Eobsart,  of  whom 
even  Queen  Elizabeth  was  intensely  jealous.  The  visit  of  this 
famous,  historic  queen  to  Kenilworth  was  one  of  the  events  of 
the  age,  and  so  great  was  Earl  Leicester's  admiration  of  his 
sovereign  and  his  desire  to  gain  her  favor  that  he  would  not 
allow  her  to  enter  his  castle  grounds  by  the  common  way,  but 
had  a  bridge  constructed  especially  for  her  and  the  train  of 
followers  that  formed  the  queen's  cavalcade.  The  Elizabethan 
bridge,  however,  has  also  now  fallen  into  decay. 

In  this  old  and  ruined  castle  many  scenes  of  revelry  and 
splendor  have  been  enacted,  and  many  historical  events  have 
transpired;  but  there  is  nothing  left  to  tell  the  tales  of  misery 
or  of  happiness  of  all  who  have  lived  and  died  within  its  walls, 
except  the  legendary  stories  that  have  come  down  from  the 
centuries,  save  the  romance  of  Kenilworth,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott; 
and  in  this  occurs  the  following  sentiment  which  seems  suitable 
as  a  closing  paragraph  to  this  hastily  written  sketch. 

"The  ma-sive  ruins  of  the  castle  only  tend  to  show  what  the 
splendor  once  wa=,  and  to  impress  on  the  musing  visitor  the 
transitory  value  of  human  possessions  and  the  happiness  of 
these,  who  enjoy  a  humble  lot  in  virtuous  contentment." 

E.  B.  W. 


THE    SCIENCE    OF    SAVING. 


A  WRITER  addresses  the  following  words  of  wisdom  to 
those  whose  pockets  are  made  of  such  materials  that 
money  burns  a  hole  in  them.  He  advises  them  to  keep  an 
account  of  every  cent  they  spend,  as  putting  down  in  black 
and  white  checks  extravagance: 

They  must  be  put  down  in  detail,  and  not  classed  under  the 
general  head  of  "sundries."  The  item  "sundiies"  is  never 
admitted  into  well-kept  household  accounts. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  realize  fully  the  value  of  small  sums. 
If  the  nickels  and  dimes  that  lie  loose  in  the  pockets  were  prop- 
erly appreciated,  there  would  not  be  so  much  pecuniary  embar. 
rassnient  in  the  world  as  there  is. 

"Many  a  mickle  makes  a  muckle."  This  is  true  of  nothing 
more  than  nickels  and  dimes. 

These  little  savings,  as  a  rule,  must  be  made  in  personal 
expenditure  more  than  in  anything  else.  What  is  spent  over 
the  household  is  generally  needed,  but  the  small  personal  lux- 
uries which  cost  BO  little  are  not. 

When  any  saving  is  made  in  this  way,  the  money  should  be 
put  aside  as  saved,  instead  of  being  mixed  with  the  spending 
fund,  and  additions  made  to  it  as  often  as  possible. 

Tiiis  will  m;ike  you  understand  as  soon  as  anything  what 
small  economics  amount  to. 

\\  hen  money  is  set  aside  to  be  saved,  it  should  be  put  in  a 
place  where  it  cannot  directly  be  got  at.  I  cannot  speak  too 
highly  uf  the  saving-  bank  for  this  purpose. 

The  very  fact  that  a  little  trouble  and  formula  have  to  be 
gone  through  with  before  it  can  be  obtained  prevents  ii  being 
spent  many  a  time  when  it  most  certainly  would  be  if  it  were 
close  at  hand. 


There  are  two  or  three  ways  in  which  money  can  be  saved. 
The  first  is  by  buying  in  large  quantities.  Of  course  the  dan- 
ger is  when  there  is  a  stock  of  things  to  go  to  they  will  be 
extravagantly  used.  All  that  I  can  say  on  this  point  is  that 
they  must  be  used  sparingly.  A  proper  quantity  should  be 
portioned  out  and  the  rest  put  away.  Then  it  will  be  found 
that  articles  may  be  bought  both  cheaper  and  better  in  large 
quantities  than  in  small  ones. 

Another  way  to  save  expense  is  to  pay  for  everything  as  you 
get  it.  If  you  do  this,  you  avoid  overcharge,  and  will  buy  for 
less. 

If  the  money  had  to  be  paid  at  the  moment,  many  an 
unnecessary  purchase  would  be  avoided. 

People  who  have  limited  incomes  are  those  who  can  least 
afford  to  live  on  credit;  and  unfortunately  they  do  it  more  than 
any  other. 


THE    BOY    WHO    KEPT    OUT 
WELLINGTON. 


A  N  English  farmer  was  one  day  at  work  in  his  fields,  when 
-*"*■  he  saw  a  party  of  huntsmen  riding  about  his  farm.  He 
had  one  field  that  he  was  especially  anxious  that  they  should 
not  ride  over,  as  the  crop  was  in  condition  to  be  badly  injured 
by  the  tramp  of  horses. 

So  he  dispatched  one  of  his  workmen  to  the  field,  telling 
him  to  shut  the  gate,  and  then  keep  watch  over  it,  and  on  no 
account  to  suffer  it  to  be  opened.  The  boy  went  as  he  was 
bidden,  but  was  scarcely  at  his  post  before  the  hunters  came 
up,  peremptorily  ordering  the  gate  to  be  opened. 

This  the  boy  declined  to  do,  stating  the  orders  he  had 
received,  and  his  determination  not  to  disobey  them.  Threats 
and  bribes  were  offered,  alike  in  vain.  One  after  another 
came  forward  as  spokesman,  but  all  with  the  same  result.  The 
boy  remained  immovable  in  the  determination  not  to  open  the 
gate. 

After  a  while,  one  of  noble  presence  advanced,  and  said,  in 
commanding  tones — 

"My  boy,  do  you  know  me?  I  am  the  Duke  of  Wellington;  one 
not  accustomed  to  be  disobeyed;  and  1  command  you  to  open 
that  gate,  that  I  and  my  friends  may  pass  through." 

The  boy  lifted  his  hat  and  stood  uncovered  before  the  man 
whom  all  Eugland  delighted  to  hoeor,  and  answered   firmly, 

"I  am  sure  the  Duke  of  Wellington  would  not  wish  me  to 
disobey  orders.  I  must  keep  this  gate  shut,  nor  suffer  anyone 
to  pass  but  by  my  master's  express  permission." 

Greatly  pleased,  the  sturdy  old  warrior  lifted  his  own  hat  and 
said, 

"I  honor  the  man  or  boy  who  can  be  neither  bribed  or  fright- 
ened into  doing  wrong.  With  an  army  of  such  soldiers;  I 
could  not  only  conquer  the  French,  but  the  world;"  and  the 
old  duke  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  galloped  away,  while  the 
boy  ran  off  to  his  work,  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 

"Hurrah  !  hurrah!  I've  done  what  Napoleon  could' nt  do — 
I've"  kept  out  the  Duke  of  Wellington  !" 


I'd  not  think  of  knocking  out  another  man's  brains  because 
be  differs  in  opinion  from  you.  It  would  be  as  rational  to 
knock  yourself  on  the  head  because  you  differ  from  yourself 
ten  years  ago. 
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PETE  THE  PUGILIST. 


"If  you  don't  take  that  back  I'll  put  a  head  on 
you !"  in  an  angry  voice  and  with  raised  fists,  ex- 
claimed young  Peter  Jones,  who  was  known 
among  his  fellows  as  "Pete  the  pugilist,"  on 
account  of  his  disposition  to  "lick"  every  boy  that 
is  foolish  enough  to  accept  his  challenge.  This 
threat  was  directed  to  Will  Duncan,  one  of  his 
associates,  who  had  offended  him  in  word  as  the 
two  were  discussing  some  matter  of  no  great  im- 
portance. 

To  avoid  any  blow  that  Pete  in  this  moment  of 
rage  might  direct  towards  him,  Will  stepped  back, 
at  the  same  time  replying  in  a  calm  tone  that  he 
did  not  care  to  fight;  "but,"  he  added,  "if  I  had  a 
mind  to  I  could  whip  you  very  easily." 

This  assertion,  and  the  cool  manner  in  which 
it  was  made,  aroused  Pete's  anger  more  than  ever, 
as  he  was  a  very  quick-tempered  fellow.  Throw- 
ing off  his  hat  and  coat,  he  was  about  to  give  his 
offender,  as  he  expected,  a  good,  sound  thrashing 
right  there  and  then. 

Will  would  move  out  of  the  way  every  time  the 
young  pugilist  came  near  to  strike  him,  saying 
over  and  over  that  he  would  not  fight.  Although 
he  was  about  the  same  age  as  the  other  boy  he 
could  much  better  see  the  folly  of  engaging  in  a 
fight  over  so  small  a  matter.  He  was  a  strong, 
able-bodied  youth,  and  a  truly  brave  little  fellow; 
but  he  was  wise  enough  to  refuse  to  engage  in  any 
conflict  whatever. 

Pete,  however,  was  anxious  to  end  the  matter 
in  a  brutal  combat.  He  had  already  proven,  by 
actual  contests,  that  he  was  able  to  defeat  most 
boys  of  his  age  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood; 
but  it  happened  that  those  whom  he  had  already 
whipped  were  all  smaller  in  stature  and  lighter  in 
weight  than  himself.  As  Will  Duncan  was  about 
of  the  same  size  and  weight,  he  was  very  desir- 
ous to  have  a  tussel  with  him,  which  he  expected 
would  decide  the  championship  in  his  favor.  His 
greatest  ambition  or  desire  was  to  be  the  greatest 
bully  of  his  companions;  and  now  he  thought'  was 
his  chance  to  win  this  honor.  He  made  several 
attempts  to  strike  Will,  in  order  to  get  him  angry: 
but  the  latter  dodged  away  each  time,  until  at  last 
a  young  man  interfered  and  made  the  young 
"bruiser"  stop.     This  young  man  began  to  reason 


with  him,  and  to  show  how  foolish  it  was  to  act  as 
he  did. 

"Well,"  replied  Pete,  "I  never  can  stand  it  to 
hear  a  fellow  say  he  can  lick  me." 

Pete  was  rather  low  in  his  instincts;  he  had  an 
idea  that  to  be  a  man  he  should  be  able  to  whip 
any  one  who  dared  to  offend  him.  He  was  also 
a  very  cruel  boy,  without  any  tender  feelings  or 
sympathies.  He  would  often  torment  birds  or 
small  animals,  and  seemed  to  take  a  great  delight 
in  so  doing.  He  was  quite  disappointed  at  being 
hindered  in  his  design  to  thrash  Will  Duncan  in 
order  to  be  considered,  as  he  thought,  the  bravest 
and  most  manly  of  his  associates.  This  was  his 
greatest  aim  in  life,  and  he  determined  to  accom- 
plish his  object. 

This  little  incident  mentioned  was  soon  forgotten 
by  all  except  Pete  Jones.  He  was  secretly  plan- 
ning a  way  to  get  Will  Duncan  to  fight  with  him, 
and  thereby  win  glory  and  fame.  He  at  last 
decided  upon  a  plan  which  he  thought  could  be 
carried  out. 

He  knew  a  place  where  he  could  meet  his  man 
in  an  out  of  the  way  part  of  the  town.  Here  he 
could  have  a  fair  tussel  without  being  disturbed. 
Accordingly,  when  his  opportunity  was  near  at 
hand  he  went  to  the  place  he  had  selected,  and 
awaited  the  arrival  of  Will  Duncan,  whom  he 
expected  would  pass  that  way.  Pretty  soon  the 
boy  came  along,  and  Pete  stepped  in  front  of  him, 
with  doubled  fists,  and  said, 

"Will  Duncan,  I'm  going  to  lick  you  whether 
you  want  to  fight  or  not!" 

Will  felt  rather  annoyed  at  such  an  unexpected 
assault,  but  he  simply  remarked  in  a  quiet  tone, 
"You'll  have  to  be  able  before  you  do  it." 

"I'll  show  you  whether  I'm  able  or  not,"  retorted 
Pete,  at  the  same  moment  falling  upon  him  in  real 
earnest,  determined  not  to  be  put  off  any  longer. 

Seeing  no  peaceable  way  of  getting  rid  of  this 
impudent  fellow,  young  Duncan  dealt  him  a  few 
well-directed  blows  which  sent  him  reeling  to  the 
ground. 

Pete  soon  cried  out  that  he  was  willing  to  give 
up,  and  in  humility  he  scrambled  to  his  feet  and 
walked  home  as  best  he  could.  After  washing 
himself  it  was  found  that  he  had  received  several 
severe  bruises.  For  a  week  or  two  after  this  he 
went  about  with  his  head  ornamented  by  three 
pieces  of  court  plaster  and  a  surrounding  border 
made  of  a  cotton  handkerchief.  Of  course,  all  the 
boys  knew  how  he  won  the  badges  he  wore,  and 
he  did  not  feel  so  proud  of  himself  as  he  might 
have  been  had  he  gained  the  laurels  he  expected. 
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But  the  result  turned  out  to  be  of  more  good  to 
him  than  he  bad  any  idea  it  would.  Feeling  too 
much  ashamed  to  mingle  with  the  boys,  he  spent 
most  of  his  time  at  home  until  the  bruises  on  his 
head  were  healed.  He  now  had  plenty  time  to 
reflect  upon  his-condition  and  the  course  of  life  he 
was  leading.  The  more  he  thought  upon  his  life 
the  more  be  was  convinced  of  the  error  of  his  way; 
and  he  finally  determined  in  his  mind  to  take  a 
different  course  in  the  future.  Instead  of  aiming 
to  excel  as  a  pugilist  he  set  his  mind  on  attaining 
to  something  more  honorable.  His  associates  were 
surprised  at  the  change  that  had  came  over  him 
and  they  instinctively  dropped  the  title  he  for- 
merly bore — "Pete  the  pugilist" — and  called  him 
by  his  proper  name. 


A    SOLDIER'S  ADVENTURES. 


BY  C.    H.    W. 


{Continued  from  page  291.) 
TT  was  with  reluctance  that  I  yielded  to  my  father's  wishes 
■*■  to  give  up  my  military  career,  for  by  this  time  I  loved  it, 
and  was  in  a  way,  where  I  had  reason  to  expect  success  and 
promotion,  and,  as  I  have  already  stated,  fame  and  adventure 
were  my  motto.  But  I  loved  my  father,  and  did  not  wish  to 
hurt  his  feelings;  so,  after  arranging  matters  with  the  officers 
of  the  Brazilian  government,  and  bidding  a  hearty  adieu  to 
my  brave  and  good  captain,  I  started  for  home  in  company 
with  my  father  and  received  a  warm  welcome  from  the  family. 

After  a  good  rest  and  visit  I  returned  to  my  old  occupation, 
taking  charge  of  one  of  my  old  master's  mills. 

Nothing  of  note  occurred  until  the  year  J  853,  when  I  mar- 
ried my  present  partner  in  life,  bought  a  mill  in  Dahnie,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  and  settled  down,  as  I  thought  then, 
for  life,  as  is  generally  the  custom  in  that  country  when  one 
gets  married.  But  fate  willed  it  otherwise.  My  Heavenly 
Father  had  a  work  for  me  to  do  of  more  importance  than  the 
one  I  was  then  engaged  in,  and  to  accomplish  His  object  cer- 
tain circumstances  had  to  be  brought  to  bear — I  had  to  pass 
through  the  mill. 

Prussia  and  Austria  in  their  treaty  with  Denmark  had  given 
that  power  almost  the  same  controfover  Schleswig  and  Holstein, 
as  it  had  before  the  war.  In  order  to  punish  and  to  subdue 
the  liberal  feeling  prevailing  in  the  dukedoms,  all  those  who 
had  served  as  officers  in  the  war  against  them,  were  drafted  to 
serve  a  term  in  the  Danish  army.  I  was  honored  with  a  pros- 
pect of  a  four  year's  position  in  the  king's  horse  guard,  and 
was  to  report  at  Copenhagen  on  a  certain  day  in  the  year  1857. 
To  this  my  pride  could  not  submit,  and  instead  of  reporting  at 
Copenhagen,  I  bid  farewell  to  the  land  of  my  birth  with  the 
intention  to  join  two  of  my  brothers  who  were  then  in  business 
in  South  America. 

On  arriving  in  England  I  met  a  host  of  old  war-companions, 
who  had  left  home  and  friends  for  the  same  reason  as  I  had. 
We  had  a  jolly  good  time  as  long  as  money  lasted  ;  and  when 
at  the  end  of  several  weeks  I  wanted  to  buy  my  passage  for 
Buenos  Ayers  I  found  myself  short  of  funds,   having    only 


enough  left  to  secure  steerage  on  a  sailing  vessel  for  New  York. 
Another  new  experience. 

There  were  on  board  four  hundred  Irish  emigrants  and  ten 
of  us  Germans.  The  second  day  out  we  found  ourselves  pos- 
sessors of  a  conisderable  amount  of  live  stock,  imported  fresh 
and  direct  from  Ireland.  The  reader,  if  acquainted  with  the 
procreative  powers  of  the  flea,  may  imagine  to  what  an  extent 
the  increase  was  by  the  time  we  landed  in  New  York,  being 
seven  weeks,  making  the  trip,  and  this  in  hot  weather.  I  do 
not  think  I  had  a  place  on  my  body  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar 
that  was  not  raw  from  scratching. 

I  landed  in  Castle  Gardens  with  fifty  cents  and  two  trunks 
of  good  clothing;  but  I  felt  that  everybody  was  awaiting  my 
arrival  and  that  to  get  work  would  be  no  trouble  at  all.  How- 
ever, a  few  days  convinced  me  to  the  contrary.  I  was  much 
disappointed,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  found  myself 
without  money  and  without  friends,  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
land.  The  language  and  customs  differed  so  widely  from  those 
of  my  native  home  that  I  began  to  feel  I  did  not  know  a  great 
deal  after  all. 

For  a  man  of  the  world  to  be  without  money  in  a  strange 
land  is  something  serious,  his  situation  is  not  like  that  of  a 
Latter-day  Saint,  traveling  and  preaching  without  purse  or 
scrip. 

I  had  tried  throughout  my  life,  (German  fashion),  to  make 
myself  believe  there  was  no  God  that  would  hear  and  answer 
the  prayers  of  His  children  and  look  after  them;  consequently, 
when  I  found  myself  far  away  from  home  and  friends,  I  was 
indeed  without  a  friend.  And  I  felt  it  so  much  that  on  several 
occasions  I  went  into  a  church  in  New  York  to  find  comfort; 
but  there  was  none  for  me. 

Not  so  with  a  Latter-day  Saint.  He  knows,  when  in  distant 
lands  that  there  is  an  all-seeing  eye  that  looks  after  his  welfare, 
that  not  a  hair  of  his  head  will  fall  to  the  ground  unnoticed; 
and  that  his  Heavenly  Father  will  provide  for  him  when  in 
straightened  circumstances.  He  has  a  Friend  indeed,  one 
that  will  not  forsake  him,  one  that  is  not  like  the  one  I  had 
been  used  to  rely  on — money.  In  hours  of  trial  a  Latter  day 
Saint  will  seek  his  closet,  bend  his  knees  and  empty  his  soul 
before  his  Maker,  and  receive  comfort.  His  sorrows  and 
troubles,  will  leave  him,  for  he  has  received  the  healing  and 
comforting  balm  that  heals  all  sores. 

My  experience  in  that  great  city  was  a  terrible  one.  Woik 
I  could  not  get,  and  money  I  had  n"ne,  while  the  cravings  of 
nature  demanded  satisfaction.  I  had  never  before  in  my  life 
known  want.  Kind  and  indulgent  parents  had  always  pro- 
vided me  with  plenty,  and  I  never  knew  the  value  of  a  dollar 
until  then. 

I  had  passed  two  weeks  in  this  way,  when  one  fine  morning 
the  landlord  where  I  roomed  turned  me  out  of  doors,  keeping 
my  trunks  for  past  expenses.  On  that  day  I  think  I  offered 
my  services  to  at  least  fifty  persons  for  my  board,  but  without 
success,  it  was  not  my  Heavenly  Father's  plan  for  me  to  stay 
in  New  York. 

Towards  evening,  almost  driven  to  desparation,  I  passed  a 
recruiting  office,  and  resolved  to  enlist  rather  than  to  spend  the 
night  upon  the  streets.  Seeing  a  decent-looking  fellow,  the 
officers  were  glad  to  enlist  me  and  soon  found  a  government 
interpreter  to  do  the  talking. 

Next  morning  I  was  shipped  to  Governor's  Island,  and  soon 
transformed   from  a  lone  and   friendless  tramp  to  a    I  .    S. 
soldier,  enlisted  for  Utah,  to  wipe  out  the    "Mormons."     Bly 
temporary  wants,  of  course,  were  at  once  relieved. 
(To  be  Continued.) 
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OUR    HOME    IN    THE    MOUNTAINS. 


Words  and  Music  by  J.  S.  Lewis. 
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Proud?    Yes,   of  our  home  in  the  mountains,  Where  prophets  of    Is  -  rael  re  -side,      And  faithful  ones  quaff  from  the 
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blessing  the    liv   -   ing  and     dead,     And  thousands  are  now  gladly     drinking        at  streams  from  the  great  fountain  head. 
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The  Saints  are  inviting  the  nations 

Unto  chambers  prepared  of  our  God  ; 
To  join  in  the  work  of  redemption, 

Far  away  from  the  scourge  and  the  rod. 
Already  the.  black  horse  is  prancing, 

Denoting  that  death  is  at  hand  ; 
Destruction  is  surely  advancing, 

To  conquest  in  every  land. 


God's  Zion  is  rich,  and  her  blessing 

The  wide  world  will  forever  excel, 
E'en  now,  see  her  people  possessing, 

More  than  poets  or  prophets  could  tell. 
Like  pillars  of  heaven  her  mountains, 

Adorned  with  perpetual  snow, 
Their  joy  to  replenish  earth's  fountains, 

And  fertilize  valleys  below. 


HUNTING    FOR    A   WORD. 


THE  following  anecdote  related  of  Moore,  the  Irish  poet, 
shows  how  much  pains  a  writer  who  does  good  work  will 
take  to  put  the  right  word  in  the  right  place.  Moore  was  on 
a  visit  to  a  literary  friend  in  France,  and  while  there,  wrote  a 
short  poem: 

One  day,  while  the  guest  was  engaged  in  his  literary  labor, 
the  two  took  a  stroll  into  an  adjacent  wood,  and  his  host  soon 
perceived  that  his  companion  was  given  up  to  his  own 
thoughts;  he  was  silent  and  abstracted,  noticing  neither  his 
friend  and  entertainer,  nor  the  surrounding  beauties  of  the 
landscape. 

By- and- by,  he  began  to  gnaw  the  finger-tips  of  his  gloves, 
pulling  and  twitching  spasmodically,  and  when  this  had  gone 
on  for  a  long  time,  his  friend  ventured  to  ask  him  what  was 
the  trouble. 

"I'll  tell  you,"  said  Moore,  "I  have  left  at  home,  upon  my 
table,  a  poem  in  which  is  a  word  I  do  not  like.  The  line  is 
perfect  save  that  one  word;  and  that  word  is  perfect  save  its 
inflection.  Thus  it  is;"  and  he  repeated  the  line,  and  asked 
his  friend  if  he  could  help  him. 

It  was  a  delicate  point.  The  friend  saw  the  need,  saw  where 
and  how  the  present  word  jarred  just  the  slightest  possible  bit 
upon  the  exqusite  harmony  of  the  cadence;  but  he  could  not 
supply  the  want. 

The  twain  cudgelled  their  brains  until  they  reached  the 
house  on  their  return,  without  avail. 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  as  usual,  as  was  the  evening, 
save  that  ever  and  anon  Moore  would  sink  into  silent  fits  in 
pursuit  of  the  absent  word.  And  so  come  on  the  night,  and 
the  poet  went  to  bed  in  a  deep  study. 

The  following  morning  was  bright  and  beautiful,  and  Moore 
came  down  from  his  chamber   with   a  bounding  step,   with  a 
scrap  of  paper  in  his  hand,  and  a  glorious  light  in   his   genial' 
countenance. 

The  word  had  come  to  him!  He  had  awoke  during  the 
night,  and  the  kind  genius  of  inspiration  had  visited  his  pillow, 
and  he  had  got  up  and  torn  a  scrap  from  his  note  book,  and  at 
(he  window,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  had  made  the  thought 
secure. 


"There,"  said  he,  when  he  had  incorporated  it  into  the  text, 
"there  it  is,  only  a  simple,  single  word,  a  word  as  common  as 
a,  b,  c,  and  yet  it  cost  me  twelve  hours  of  unflagging  labor  to 
find  it  and  put  it  where  it  is;  who  could  believe  it?  " 


Excessive  Eating. — "I  live  to  eat,"  was  said  to  an  old 
Grecian  sage.  "I  eat  to  live,"  was  his  reply.  Now  it  is  a 
well-known  law  that  pleasure  fails  us  in  proportion  as  it  is 
sought  as  an  end.  Socrates  was  right  when  he  told  the  luxuri- 
ous Athenians  that,  after  all,  he  got  more  real  pleasure  from 
his  plain  food  than  they  did  from  their  richer  viands. 

But  there  is  another  fact  in  the  case,  that  people  who  live 
to  eat,  eat  to  die;  while  those  who  eat  to  live,  live  on  long 
after  apoplexy,  heart-complaint,  or  pulmonary  congestion,  has 
suddenly  ended  the  lives  of  the  former. 

Most  great  eaters  die  in  their  prime.  Few  pass  threescore 
years  and  ten.  The  long  livers  are  the  small  eaters.  Even 
in  families  remarkable  for  longevity,  it  is  mainly  those  who  arc 
temperate  in  eating  who  inherit  their  birthright. 

Says  a  medical  writer  in  the  Herald  of  Health,  "In  1875,  I 
spent  some  mouths  in  the  British  Museum  librarv,  reading  up 
the  subject  of  longevity,  in  the  literature  of  which  that  library 
is  surprisingly  rich.  I  was  struck  with  the  testimony  on  this 
very  point.  Where  anything  was  known  of  the  habits  of  a 
person  remarkable  for  longevity,  it  came  out  almost  uniformly 
that  he  was  a  very  small  eater." 

He  adds,  "It  is  a  constant  drain  on  the  vitality  to  digest 
more  food  than  is  necessary  to  run  the  machine.  Where  one 
dies  of  too  much  drink,  ten  die  of  too  much  food." 


Knowledge  will  not  be  acquired  without  pains  and  appli- 
cation. It  is  troublesome  and  deep  digging  for  pure  waters ; 
but,  when  you  come  to  the  spring,  they  rise  up  and  meet  you. 

There  is  a  perennial  nobleness  and  even  sacredness  in  work. 
Were  he  ever  so  benighted,  forgetful  of  his  high  calling,  there 
is  always  hope  in  a  man  that  actually  and  earnestly  works. 
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THE    GLASSY    RAILROAD. 


BY    ALFRED    OSMOND. 


There  is  a  glassy  railroad 

That's  finished  fine  and  bright, 
Its  trains  ate  dashing  onward, 

Traveling  swiftly,  day  and  night; 
No  storm  has  ever  stopped  them, 

The3T're  ever  seen  to  run, 
And  gay  and  giddy  people 

Are  traveling  just  for  fun. 
They  laugh,  and  are  contented 

To  take  this  lovely  ride — 
The  rich,  the  poor,  the  high  the  low, 

Take  passage  side  by  side. 


They  know  not  when  they  started 

And  they  know  not  how  they  camo 
To  be  traveling  on  this  railroad, 

That  doth  always  run  the  same. 
Some  started  in  their  youthtime, 

And  others  in  old  age — 
You  know  this  glassy  railroad 

Has  always  been  the  rage. 
Soon  after  the  creation 

'Twas  built;  and  since  that  day 
Had  plenty  hands  to  run  it 

"Without  a  cent  of  pay. 

"Would  you  like  to  buy  a  ticket 

On  this  glassy  road  of  mine, 
With  its  neatly-finished  cushions, 

And  its  coaches  grand  and  fine'."' 
"Yes,  we'll  go,''  replies  the  foolish, 

"If  all  of  this  be  true, 
We  will  call  and  get  a  ticket, 

And  give  our  thanks  to  you." 
Soon  they  get  their  tickets, 

And  quickly  mount  the  train; 
Having  yielded  to  the  tempter, 

They're  bound  fust  with  his  chain. 

This  chain  will  ne'r  be  broken; 

'Twill  hold  them  to  the  last, 
And  every  victim  captured, 

Will  be  held  srtong  and  fast. 
They  have  started  on  that  journey 

From  which  but  few  return. 
And  friends  will  sadly  miss  them, 

When  of  their  fate  they  learn. 
Mothers'  sisters'  brothers'  pleadings, 

All,  all  have  been  in  vain; 
Hope  on — thou  canst  not  save  them, 

They  are  on  that  crystal  train. 

Would  you  know  what  is  this  railroad? 

'Tis  the  habit  of  to-day; 
'Tis  intemperance,  an  infamy 

That  leads  the  downward  way; 
'Tis  an  easy  thing  to  travel 

Upon  this  glassy  line, 
But  'twil  lead  to  certain  ruin, 

So  step  off  while  there's  time. 
There  are  many  charms  about  this  road 

Of  which  its  friends  do  boast. 
Perhaps,  this  is  the  reason 

It  carries  such  a  host. 


Are  you  traveling  on  this  railroad 

Finished  so  fine  and  bright? 
That  is  dashing  heedless  downward 

To  an  abyss  dark  as  night? 
If  so,  pray  get  off  quickly — 

You  say  the  trains  don't  stop? 
Then  jump,  I  would  advise  you, 

Though  you  fall  dead  as  you  drop  : 
To  die  this  way  is  better, 

Then  men  will  know  you  tried 
To  reform,  and  they'll  regard  you, 

As  a  man  who  bravely  died. 

If  you  have  an  evil  habit, 

Even  though  it  may  be  small, 
Try  now  and  overcome  it, 

Or  it  may  cause  your  fall. 
Remember  God  is  watching 

And  that  He  helps  the  weak; 
He's  willing  to  assist  you, 

If  you  His  aid  will  seek. 
Then  stand  up  firm  and  manly, 

And  to  God's  cause  be  true, 
And  Satan  will  be  conquered 

And  his  glassy  railroad  crew. 


C  H  ARAD  E. 


BY  J.    LEON  FRANK. 


My  first,  the  wealth  of  this  broad  land 

Without  me  naught  can  be ; 
With  me  goes  commerce  hand  in  hand, 

I  spread  from  sea  to  sea. 
My  second  terminates  the  words 

That  convey  an  action, 
My  last  is  just  two  thousand  pounds 

To  your  satisfaction. 
My  whole  a  town  up  north,  ye  ken? 
In  Davis  County — find  it  then. 


ENIGMA 


BY   EQUATOR. 


I  AM  composed  of  nine  letters. 

My  1,2,  3,  is  a  pronoun. 

My  1,  2,  3,  5,  is  a  great  one. 

My  4,  5,  0,  7,  8,  is  what  every  bicyclist  can  do. 

My  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  7,  is  a  mountain  in  Palestine. 

My  4,  5,  G,  8,  1,  is  a  part  of  our  body. 

My  9,  8,  5,  3,  4,  is  what  we  often  dislike. 

My  1,  5,  4,  2,  is  dear  to  all. 

My  3,  5,  4,  2,  is  the  name  of  an  ancient  city. 

My  9,  6,  4,  8,  2,  3,  is  a  noted  place  in  this  nation. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  locality  mentioned  in  the  Book 
of  Mormon.  Give  the  passage  with  the  incident  connected 
therewith. 


Beware  of  little  expenses;  a  small  leak  wil' 
ship. 


sink  a  great 


The  Beautiful  Anthem  composed  by  Evan 
Stephens,  entitled  "^ong  of  the  Redeemed," 
which  was  sung  at  the  dedication  of  the  Logan 
Temple,  is  now  read}'  in  Sheet  Form  and  is 
sold  at  JO  cents  per  copy,  or  $1.00 per  dozen 
copies,  postpaid.  The  Anthem  is  well  suited 
to  the  capacity  of  Ward  Choirs,  etc.  Send 
orders  to 

Juvenile  Instructor  Office, 
Salt  Lake  City. 

PRICE-LIST 

OF  TEE  BOOKS  OF  THE  FAITH-PRQMQTINO  SERIES 

Published  and  for  Sale  at  the 

Juvenile   Instructor   Office. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


25  Cts 
25    " 


as 

25 
35 
25 

25 


My  First  Mission, 
A  String  of  Pearls, 
Leaves  from  my  Journal, 
Gems  for  the  Young  Folks, 
Jacob  Hamblin, 
Fragments  of  Experience, 
President  Heber  C.  Kimball's 

Journal, 

Early  Scenes  in  Church  History,  25     " 
The  Life  of  Nephi,  25     " 

Scraps  of  Biography,  25     " 

Myth  of  the  Manuscript  Found,  25     " 
Labors  in  the  Vineyard,  25     " 

OTHER    ■WORKS. 

The  Martyrs,  50  " 

"Mormon"  Doctrine,  25  " 

The  Hand  of  Providence,  60  " 

Gospel  Philosophy,  75  " 

Orson  Pratt's  Works,  75  " 

Lydia  Knight's  History,  25  " 

Deseret  S.  S.  Union  Music  Book,  50  " 

Choir  Music,  30  " 

Plural  Marriage,  10  " 

THE  MORMON  BATTALION  HISTORY, 
by  Daniel  Tyler,  Esq.,  has  been  pub- 
lished and  is  for  sale  at  the  Juvenile  In- 
structor Office.  It  is  a  very  valuable  work, 
interesting  not  only  to  those  who  took  part 
in  the  memorable  campaign,  upon  which  it 
principally  treats,  and  the  posterity  and  friends 
of  such,  but  will  be  equally  appreciated  by  all 
others  who  are  interested  in  the  history  of  the 
Latter-Day  Saints.  Some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant events  in  the  history  of  this  people  are 
therein  detailed  in  a  faithful  and  graphic  man- 
ner, and  many  facts  placed  in  a  new  though 
true  light.  But  a  small  edition  has  been 
published  and  those  wishing  to  obtain  the 
work,  should  not  delay  purchasing.  The  prices 
are,  for  cloth  binding,  $2,50:    leather,   $3.00. 

THE  MARTYRS;  a  Sketch  of  the  Lives  and 
a  Full  Account  of  the  Martyrdom  of  Jo- 
seph and  Hyrum  Smith,  Together  with  a  Con- 
cise Review  of  the  Most  Prominent  Incidents 
Connected  with  the  Persecutions  of  the  Saints, 
from  the  Time  the  Church  was  Organized  up  to 
the  Year  1K40.  By  Lyman  O.  Littlcficld.  For 
Sale  at  this  Office,  Price  50  eta. 


DIALOGUES  AND  RECITATIONS,  is  a 
work  lately  issued,  containing  a  collection 
of  home  productions  suitable  for  reciting  in 
Sunday  School  Entertainments,  Reviews  or 
similar  gatherings. 

The  price  of  the  book  is  25  cents,  sent  to  any 
address  postpaid. 

pARLY  SCENES  IN  CHURCH  HIS- 
-^  TORY,  the  eighth  book  of  the  "Faith-Pro- 
moting Series."  is  published,  and  is  to  be  had 
at  this  Office  at  25  cents  per  copy.  Its  contents 
are:  "Show  us  a  Sign;"  "Contest  with  Evil 
Spirits;"  "Early  Experience  of  A.  O.  Smoot;" 
"Scenes  in  the  British  Mission;"  "Remarkable 
Healings,"  and  "Philo  Dibble's  Narrative." 


DAVID  JAMES,   Tinner,  Gas,  Water  and 
Steam  Fitter. 
Water  Pipes  Laid  to  Order.     Hose,  Iron  and 
Lead  Pipes,  Pumps  and  Fittings,  on  hand. 


No.  69  Main  Street, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


.} 


P.  0.  Box  306. 
12-15tf 


QUBSCRIBE  for  the  JUVBNILE  INSTkCJC- 
O  TOR.  It  is  the  best  paper  published.  It  is 
the  Organ  of  the  young  people  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints.  It  is  equally  interesting  to  children  and 
grown  people.  It  is  adapte  to  the  capacity  of 
children,  but  there  is  nothing  frivolous  about  it. 
It  does  not  contain  news,  but  is  filled  with  instruct- 
ive reading  matter,  as  interesting  to  read  at  one  time 
as  another.  The  first  volume  published  is  as  interest- 
ingnowas  when  just  issued,  sixteen  years  ago.  It 
treats  upon  religion,  science,  history,  biography 
natural  history  and  such  other  subjects  as  are 
interesting  to  Latter-day  Saints.  It  also  contains 
beautiful  illustrations. 

A  Bound  volume  of  the  Instructor  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  and  interesting  Books  a  person 
can  have  in  his  library. 
Subscription  price  (postage  included)       3  months,  50  cts. 

11  "  "    -    -    -    -    six  months,    -    -     1,00. 

"  "  "    -    -    -    -    one   year,    -     -      2,00. 

Back  Volumes,  bound  singly,  -    -    -  in  half  calf,   2,60. 

"  two  in  one  book,  -   -   --   H  .....  -    4,75. 

three  "    "    ....  in  cloth,  -  -  -  .     7,00. 
Back  Numbers  of  the  present  volume  can  be  furnished 
oi  Subscriptions  can  commence  with  the  Current  Number  if 
preferred. 


BOOK    BINDING,    by    an    experienced 
workman,  in  all  styles  and  at  the  lowest 
rates,  at  the  Juvenile  Instructor  Office. 

Bring  on  your  magazines  and  other  works  for 
binding,  and  you  can  depend  upon  having 
them  done  promptly,  and  in  any  style  re- 
quired. 

THE  Hymns  and  Anthems  which  were  sung 
at  our  last  Semi- Annual  Conference  are 
now  published  in  book  form,  and  for  sale  at 
this  office.  Price,  single  copy,  30  cents,  post- 
paid. Reductions  made,  to  choirs  and  associa- 
tions. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  ON  THE 
LIFE  AND  MISSION  OF  THE 
PROPHET  JOSEPH  SMITH,  Published  by 
the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union,  10  cents. 

At  Juvenile  iNsmRcrroR  Office, 

Salt  Lake  City. 


(.(.mHERE'S  NO  PLACE  LIKE  HOME  I" 
■*■    And  there  are  no  Boots  and  Shoes  like 
those  Made  at  Home,  by  Z.  C.  M.  I.  Shoe  Fac- 
tory, for  Comfort,  Durability  and  Cheapness. 
Buy  them  and  try  them.     Sold  at  Z.  C.  M.  I. 
H.  S.  Eldredge,  Supt. 


Z ION'S  CO-OPERATIVE  MERCANTILE 
INSTITUTION,  Salt  Lake  City.— Our  stock 
of  Groceries,  Hardware,  Glassware,  Dry  Goods, 
Notions,  Clothing,  Carpets,  Wall  Paper,  etc.,  is 
very  complete. 

Carpets  mad  a  laid,  and  Upholstering  done 
in  the  best  style,  By  experienced  and  competent 
workmen. 

H.  H.  Eldredge,  Supt. 


PENCIL  NOTE  BOOKS,  suitable  to  write 
Minutes  of  meetings  in,  or  for  Students' 
lessons,  at  15  ct.,  and  20  ct.,  The  best  and 
cheapest  in  the  City.  Also  made  to  order  in 
quantities  for  dealers  with  their  own  names  print- 
ed on  the  cover,  and  at  special  rates;  also 

T>  EPORTER'S  NOTE  BOOKS,  on   good 
tinted  paper,  ruled  to  suit  short  hand  or 
other  reporters,  20  cts.  each,  at  the  Juvenile 
Instructor  Office. 


SUBSCRIBERS  who  wish  to  have  their  papers 
Bound  can  send  or  bring  them  to  the  Juvknilk 
Instructor  Office,  and  have  them  done  in  any  style  and 
upon  the  mostreasonableterms. 


OXFORD  POCKET  BIBLE,  containing 
marginal  references,  index,  concordance, 
notes  on  the  various  books,  and  other  hups  to 
the  study  of  the  scriptures — the  best  pocket 
edition  of  the  Bible  published,  in  various  styles 
of  binding,  at  $1.50,  $1.75,  $2.25,  $2.75,  $3.00, 
$3. 10,  $3.75,  $4.25.     For  sale  at  this  office. 


BACK  VOLUMES  of  Juvenile  Instructor 
completed  for  subscribers  who  may  be 
lacVing  any  of  their  numbers,  and  the  volumes 
bound  in  any  style  dosired,  and  at  the  lowest 
price,  at  this  Office. 


THE  TENNESSEE  MASSACRE 

AND  ITS  CAUSES, 

A  Lecture  delivered  by  John  Nich- 
olson. Everyone  should  read  it  and 
send  il  t«-  his  friends.     Price,  20  Cents. 


IAIN  WAGON  DEPOT. 


Howard  Sebree  Company 

KEEP  A  FULL  STOCK   OF  TI1ESE 

rJELEBRA  TED     WA  G  OXS. 

oncord  Buggies, 
Spring  "Wagons, 

Oliver  Chilled  Plows, 
Moline  Plows. 
asaday  and  Flying  Dutchman  Sulky 
Plows. 
CHAMPION  MACHINES 
And    a    Full    Line  of  Agricultural 
oods.     Hard  Wood  and  Wagon  Ma- 
rial   a  Specialty.      Call    on    or    Ad- 
ress 

HOWARD  SEBREE  CO, 
Salt  Lake  City  or  Ogden, 
Utah. 


SPEGTAE  NOTICE. 

^OR  Sunday  School,  Mutual  Improvement 
and  Primary  Association  Supplies,  go  to 
e  Juvenile  Instructor  Office. 
For  Church  Works,  Home  Publications,  and 
aported  Books,  for  Libraries  or  for  private 
:e,  call  at  the  Juvenile  Instructor  Office. 
For  all  kinds  of  Book  and  Job  Printing  and 
ook  Binding,  in  Neatest  Styles,  go  to  the 
jvenile  Instructor  Office. 
Get  your  Stationery,  Pocket  Books,  Purses, 
utograph  Albums,  Blank  Books,  Note  Books 
id  Memorandums  at  the  Juvenile  Instructor 
GBce. 

Subscribe  for  the  Juvenile  Instructor  if 
u  want  the  Best  and  Cheapest  Magazine  pub- 
hed  in  the  West.  Jt  is  interesting  to  old  and 
mng,  as  it  treats  upon  Religious,  Social,  Polit- 
i\  and  Scientific  subjects.  It  also  contains 
riginal  Music  and  Poetry,  Simple  Lessons  for 
lall  children,  Enigmas,  Puzzles,  etc.,  and  nu- 
erous  Engravings.  The  price  is  only  $2.00 
ir  year.  Subscriptions  can  commence  at  any 
lie. 

Back  Volumes  of  the  Intsructor,  substan- 
illy  bound,  for  sale  at  reduced  prices. 


ESTABLISHED  1857 

FURNITURE.— Henry  Dinwoodey,  whole- 
yale  and  retail  dealer  in  all  kinds  of  Furni- 
ture, Carpets,  Wall  Paper,  Feathers,  Baby 
Carriages,  etc. 

1238  to  1244  First  South  Street,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.  13-15  t.  f. 


pANNON  &  SONS,  Main  Street,  Ogden, 
^  Utah,  keep  a  full  line  of  Books  and  Sta- 
tionery always  on  hand.  Juvenile  Instructor 
and  Church  Publications  a  Specialty. 

Headquarters  for  Sunday  and  day  school  sup- 
plies, blank  books,  toys,  games  of  all  kinds, 
albums,  artists'  supplies,  pocket  cutbry,  combs, 
toilet  cases,  fishing  tackle,  diaries,  holiday  and 
birthday  cards  and  presents,  flags,  fireworks, 
was  fruit  and  flower  materials,  chromos,  stereo- 
scopes and  views,  engravings,  oleographs,  etc. 

Orders  by  mail  will  receive  prompt  and  care- 
ful attention. 

Send  for  a  catalogue. 

Wholesale  and  retail  dealers  and  jobbing 
house.  Cannon  &  Sons, 

Ogden,  Utah. 

AN  INTERESTING  WORK.-The  Hand 
of  Providence,  as  shown  in  the  History  of 
Nations  and  Individuals,  from  the  Great  Apos- 
tasy to  the  Restoration  of  the  Gospel.  An 
illustrated  book,  containing  215  pages  of  reading 
matter,  written  by  Elder  J.  H.  Ward.  For  sale 
at  this  Office.     Price  60  cents. 


OGDEN  BRANCH  Z.  C.  M.  I.,  at  Ogden, 
Weber    Co. — A    Complete    Assortment   of 
General  Merchandise  on  hand,  at  bed  rock  prices. 
Call  and  examine  Goods  and    Prices    before 
purchasing  elsewhere. 

John  Watson,  Manager. 


PRESIDENT  HEBER  C.  KIMBALL'S 
-*•  JOURNAL,  the  seventh  book  of  the 
"Faith-Promoting  Series,"  is  now  issued.  It 
contains  an  account  of  his  missions  to  England, 
the  introduction  of  the  gospel  to  that  land,  and 
many  interesting  incidents  that  transpired  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Church.  For  sale,  at  this 
Office,  price  25  cents. 


Z.  C.  M.  I.  TANNERY,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Manufactures  Harness  Leather,  Upper 
Leather,  Calf  Skins,  Kip  Skins,  Buff  Upper, 
and  Splits,  of  Superior  Quality.  For  Sale, 
Wholesale  and  Retail,  at  Same  Prices  as  the 
Imported. 

H.  S.  Eldredqe,  Supt. 


WRITINGS  FROM  THE  "WESTERN 
STANDARD,"  is  the  title  of  a  book  of 
512  pages,  which  we  have  for  sale  at  this  Office. 
It  is  composed  of  a  great  variety  of  interest- 
ing sketches  that  appeared  in  the  Western 
Standard,  a  paper  published  in  San  Francisco, 
in  1856,  by  George  Q.  Cannon. 
Price,  bound  in  half  calf,  cloth  sides,  $1.50 


UNLAWFUL  COHABITATION, 

As  defioed  by  Chief  Jut-ticc  Chas.  S.  Z  me,  of 
the  Tenitory  of  Utah,  in  the  trial  of  Angus  M. 
Cannon,  Esq.,  in  the  Third  District  Court,  Salt 
Lake  City.  A  full  report  of  the  arguments  as 
to  the  term  "Cohabitation"  in  tie  Edmunds 
Law.  Published  in  pamphlet  form:  price,  .'',0 
cents. 


S.  S.  PRIZE  BOOKS  AND  CARDS. 

AVe  have  published  at  the  Juvenile  In- 
structor Office  a  variety  of  Small  Books  con- 
taining pictures  and  simple  stories,  suitable  for 
small  children.  We  have  also  issued  a  number 
of  cards  with  Bible  scenes  and  descriptions,  for 
rewards  and  prizes. 


O.  PRATT'S  WORKS. 

In  order  to  Preserve  some  of  the  Memorable  Writings  of 
this  Grea*  and  Good  Man,  we  have  Printed  them  in  Book 
Form,  ar^  will  sell  this  Work  of  300  Pages  for  the  Exceed- 
ingly Low  Figure  of  75  cents  per  Single  Copy,  Postpaid. 

THE     HAND-BOOK     OF 
REFERENCE. 

It  gives  the  History  and  Chronology  of  the  Church.  Des- 
cribes the  Religion  and  Country  of  the  Saints,  arid  contains 
a  great  variety  of  Valuable  Statistics  and  Information 
which  are  of  great  use  to  Tourists  and  Residents.  Price, 
Postpaid,  50  cents 


LYDIA  KNIGHT'S  HISTORY, 

The  First  Book  of  a  Series  to  be  Published, 
Entitled:  "Noble  Women's  Lives  Series." 
Price,  25  cents.  For  Sale  at  the  Juvenile 
Instructor  Office,  Salt  Lake  City. 

HEROINES  OF  "MORMONDOM," 

The  Second  Book  of  the  Noble 
Women's  Lives  Series,  a  work  of  96 
pages,  rilled  with  profitable  and  enter- 
taining reading.     Price,  25  Cents. 


7ION'S  CO-OPERATIVE  MERCANTILE 
^  INSTITUTION,  Drug  Department,  Salt 
Lake  City. -Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 
Drugs,  Medicines,  Paints,  Oils,  Varnishes, 
Fancy  and  Toilet  Articles,  Soaps,  Brushes, 
Sponges,  Perfumery,  etc. 

Physicians'  Prescriptions  and  Family  recipes 
carefully  prepared. 

H.  S.  Eldredge,  Supt. 


T  OGAN  BRANCH  Z.  C.  M.  I.,  at  Logan, 
.L/  Cache  Co.,  keeps  on  hand  a  complete  assort- 
ment of  General  Merchandise,  at  prices  to  suit 
the  times;  also  deals  in  Produce. 

The  people  of  Cache  Co.  will  find  it  to  their 

advantage  to  call  and  examine  Goods  and  Prices. 

William  Saxders,  Manager. 


ANEW  twenty-four  page  tract  entitled 
J  rue  versus  False  Religion,  in  which 
the  principles  of  the  gospel  are  explained  in  a 
clear  and  pleasing  manner.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
a  dialogue  in  which  a  "Mormon"  Elder  and 
several  non-"Mormorns"  are  the  actors  Price 
3  cts.  each  or  $3  25  per  hundred,  postpaid 
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